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RYSTAL PALACE.—THE FOURTH OF THE 

! SERIES OF SATURDAY CONCERTS AND AFTERNOON PRO- 

MENADES, will take place To-day, Sarurpay, Oct. 22. Vocalists: Mdlle. Corani 

and Signor Foli. Solo Pianoforte: Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Symphony No, 4, 

B flat (Beethoven) ; Pianoforte Concerto, No, 3, C minor (Beethoven); Overture, 
“ Mireille” (Gounod); Overture, “ Ruy Blas " (Mendelssohn). 

Conductor—Mr. MAnns. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, Transferable Reserved Stalls for the Series of 23 Con- 
certs, Two Guineas, may now be secured at the Palace. Single Stalls, Half-a-Crown, 


RYSTAL PALACE OPERAS.—Tuespay, Ocr. 25, 
“IL TROVATORE.” Taurspay, Oct. 27, “ LURLINE.” 
ONE SHILLING DAYS. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—The Next GRAND DISPLAY 
of FIREWORKS and ILLUMINATED FOUNTAINS, will take place on 
TuuRSDAY NEXT, October 27, 1870, when the Are de l'Etoile and the Great Tower 
of Strasburg Cathedral will be given for the last time. An Opera will be given, 
under the direction of Mr. G. Perrey, in the Afternoon. Military Band, &c. 
ONE SHILLING DAY. 


| OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 











Unper THe IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President—Tue Eart or DupLey, 
Principal—Prorrssor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at the Institution, on TuurspAy Evening next, the 27th inst., 
commencing at Bight o’clock. 

By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 

Royat ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 
R. HARLEY VINNING will sing at the Phil- 
harmonic Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new Baritone Scena, “ THE 
WATCH-FIRE,” written by himself and composed expressly for him by J. L. 
Hatton. Mr. H. Vinning returns to town November 7th. Address, 18, Malcolm 

Road, Penge, S. E. 


FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTE SOLOIST wishes 

to make an arrangement for one or two years with a CONCERT AGENT, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, or any one who can procure for him frequent 
public appearances. He has already obtained most favourable recognitions of his 
ability from metropolitan and provincial press, and can, if necessary, refer to the 
highest Musical Authorities, He is willing to accede to the most liberal terms in 
favour of those who may be able to promote his views. No objection to travel. 
Address, Pianist, care of Mr. S. Goulbourn, Printing Office, Princes Street, 
Coventry Street, W, 


R. ano MADAME PATEY beg to announce that 


they will return to Town for the winter season on the 25th inst,—44, 
Burghley Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 


ADAME HELENA WALKER begs to announce 
that all communications respecting engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, 
&c., must be addressed to her residence, 6, West Bank Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

GUITAR and CONCERTINA, begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that 

o has returned to Town for the winter season.—38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish 
quare, W, 














al 

\ ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to announce 

._ She will return to Town for the winter season, November 2nd. She will sing 
24th inst., at Frome ; 25th, Clifton ; Evening, 26th, Clifton; Morning, 27th, Weston- 
Super-Mare; Morning and Evening, 28th, Bath; Evening, 29th, Bath; Morning, 
November Ist, Chatham; 4th, Barnsbury Institute; 15th, Brunswick House ; 
December 14th, Hackney Institute ; January 3rd, 1871, Newbury; 5th, Swindon; 
10th, Maidstone.—19, Newman Street, W. 








INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN. 
With the general assistance of the following :— 


THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. MRS. EDGAR BOWRING. 

THE COUNTESS OF DERBY, MRS, BRUCE. 

THE COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE.} MRS. HIGFORD BURR. 

THE COUNTESS DE GREY AND MRS, THOMAS KING CHAMBERS. 
RIPON. , . HENRY COLE. 

THE COUNTESS GRANVILLE, MRS, COWIE. 

THE COUNTESS COWLEY. 3. W. E. FORSTER. 

THE LADY ELCHO. . HOOKER. 

THE LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. S., HENRY HUTH. 

THE HON. MRS. F. BYNG. » LAYARD. 

THE HON, MRS. C, GREY. » LYON PLAYFAIR. 

LADY NORTHCOTE. . GRANVILLE RYDER, 

LADY SANDFORD. NASSAU SENIOR. 

LADY WYATT. MRs. HUGH SMITH. 

THE BARONESS MEYER DE MISS THACKERAY. 
ROTHSCHILD. MRS. THRING,. 

MRS. BADEN POWELL. 


+ x ° ° P > os 
Mé: ERNST PAUER will deliver a series of Six 
1 Lectures “ON THE CLAVECIN AND THE PIANOFORTE,” their His- 
tory and Musical Literature, Illustrated by performances on the Pianoforte, in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington Museum, on Wednesday Afternoons, November 
16, 23, 30, December 7, 14, and 21, at 2-30 p.m. Tickets for the Course, 10s. 6d.; 
Single Admission, 2s. 6d, A Syllabus will be issued on the day of each Lecture. 
Schools and Families can obtain Six Tickets at the price of Five. 

Ladies who may wish to attend this Course of Lectures are requested to apply for 
tickets by letter to the Hon. and Rey. Francis Byng, Treasurer, South Kensington 
Museum. Tickets can also be obtained at the Catalogue Sale Stall at the Museum, 
or will be forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order made payable to the Treasurer, 
at the Post Office, 8, Fulham Road, Brompton, 8. W. 


ORGANIST, DULWICH COLLEGE. 


HE Governors of Dulwich College are prepared to 
receive Applications for the Office of ORGANIST and MUSIC MASTER of 
the College. The duties of the Appointment will be to play the Organ in the 
Chapel at the three Services on Sundays, and on such other days, and at such times, 
as the Master of the College, with the sanction of the Governors, shall direct; and, 
further, to train the Chapel Choir and to instruct the Boys of the two Schools in 
Vocal Music and Choral Singing, for which purpose no less than six hours’ attendance 
must be given in each School week, in addition to two hours on Saturday 
evenings for Choir practice. The Salary will commence at £120 per annum. 
Applications and Testimonials must be sent to me on or before Satorpay, the 29th 
October, with a view to election on the 8th November. 
The Master of the College can be seen by Candidates, on Tuxzspays, between 
9 and 10 A.M. ; or on Fripays, between 2 and 3 P.M. 
By order of the Governors, 
RICHD, J. DENNEN, 
Clerk to the Governors. 








Dulwich College, 13th October, 1870, 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 





PUPILS WANTED. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 


ADAME NADINE DUNORD, in consequence of the 
War, remains in London for the Winter Season. Address, for Operatic and 
Concert Engagements, 23, Beaumont Street, Portland Place, W. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—Now Published, “IN 

THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD.” Sacred Cantata, composed by 

Leo Kersuscn, Mus. Doc. Score, with Piano or Organ Accompaniment, 4s, nett. 

For each 10 copies to Choral Societies, £1 5s. Orchestral parts may be had on 
application, 








London: AuGENER & Co,, 86, Newgate Street, City. 
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“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 


In the Press, to appear immediately, Nos. 8, 4, and 5, of “ REVIVALS,” 
consisting of :— 


No. 3. SONATA, in C Major. 
»s SONATA, in E Minor. 
» 0. SONATA, in E Flat Major. 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
(Never before Published.) 


Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recent Srreet, W. 
i he PRINCESS LOUISE QUADRILLES | for 


the Pianoforte, will be ready in a few days. 


ORAH, SWEET NORAH. New ballad, issued this 
day. No.linD. No2inF. Musicby W. T. WRIGHTON, Illustrated 
title. 3s.; free by post 18 stampseach. ‘ Promises to attain the popularity of 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen.’'" “The melody once heard is not readily forgotten.” 
LA COQUETTE,. Galop pour Piano. Par Briytey Ricuarps. 4s, ; free by post 
for 24 stamps, 
MY GENTLE MADELINE. Song. Written and composed by Speranza. No. 
lin B flat; No. 2in C. Each 3s. ; free by post at half-price. 
THREE 


ad 7 a) 
xnesors from MENDELSSOHN’S 
J PIANOFORTE QUARTETS, arranged as pianoforte solos by JOHANN 
MULLER. No 1, Adagio from op.1; No. 2, Adagio and Allegro Molte Vivace, 
from op. 2; No 3, Andante in E flat, from op. 3. Each 3s., free by post at half-price. 
London, published only by Rovsrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Order 
of all Music-sellers, 








Now ready, with English Words, 
OPHELIA'S BALLAD, 


“THERE THOU SLEEPEST, WHERE THE 
FLOOD IS DEEPEST,”’ 


Sung by Mdlle, CHRISTINE NILSSON, with immense success, in the Opera of 
“HAMLET,” 


The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq. 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
Price 1s. 6d, P 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG, ‘ 
“ TAKE THIS FORGET-ME-NOT,” 
The Words by Miss E. CORNER. 
The Music by ADOLPM GOLLMICK. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Now ready, with English Words, 
MIGNON’S SONG, 


“HAST THOU EER SEEN THE LAND,” 


SUNG BY 
Moutzr. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
With distinguished success, in the new Opera, 
“MIGNON,” 
The English Words by JOHN OXENFORD, Esq., 
The Music by AMBROISE THOMAS. 
London: Duncan ae.» ek Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, 








“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 


(IN C MAJOR), 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 


Price 6s. each. 
*,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Public 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA GoppaRD. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Reger Srazer, W. 
HAMLET. 


“THE DRINKING SONG,” 


SUNG BY 
MR. SANTLEY. 


Price 4s. 


“In a song entitled ‘O Wine! come drive away the sadness,’ we have one of 
the most pleasing melodies in the opera of Hamlet, produced last year at Covent 
Garden. It is an Anglicized version of the drinking song which M. Ambroise 
Thomas has thought fit to allot to the noble Dane, and which was sung with excel- 
lent effect by Mr. Santley. Next to the mad scene, with which most of our readers 
will be familiar from the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson, this drinking song proved the 
most popular number in the work.”—North British Mait, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ [*LY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS,"” sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Hesry Smart's new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


No. 











Just Published, 


“MARIN HULA, 


CANZONE. 
Parole del SIGNOR CIABATTA. 
Musica di ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 
Price 4s. 
SOLON NN rw 

“ This canzone is written throughout with Signer Randegger’s unfailing fluency 
and grace. The melody is really charming, while not a few devices of accompani- 
ment are used which, besides giving piquancy to the song, show once more the 
composer's ingenuity and his constant desire to obtain that variety which accom. 
paniments, as a rule, so sadly lack. We recommend ‘ Marinella’ to all lovers of 
Italian music.""—Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS BANKS, 
‘“‘ONE MORNING, OH! SO EARLY,” 


NEW SONG. 
The words from “ Mopsa the Fairy," by JEAN INGELOW (by permission). 
The Music by CHRISTABEL, 


Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“BEHELSIZH GALLOP,” 
DEDICATED TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF ABERCORN. 
By EDOUARD SCHUBERTH. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MHAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND ME,” 


Words by the Ettrick Shepherd, Music by Kate Lucy Ward, composer of 
“He is upon the lonely deep.” MISS KATHERINE POYNTZ will sing this 
popular dong at Manchester, 24th inst.; and, by special request, at Burnley, 
27th. Werxes & Co,, 16, Hanover Street, W. 
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HOW THE INHABITANTS OF GERA BECAME 
ACQUAINTED WITH CATALANI.* 


The fearful storms conjured up by Napoleon I. over the face of Europe 
had died away; the great Corsican was languishing upon the naked 
rock of St. Helena, ing eagerly into the distance, and waiting in 
vain for the ship which was to convey him once again into the brazen 
world of the God of War, out of which he could not exist. The calm 
which followed those years of the profoundest excitement, allowed Art 
once more to enter upon her rights. Every thought and endeavour had 
been concentrated in the one object of overthrowing the proud con- 

ueror. But mankind now once more yearned for artistic enjoyment ; 
foreign artists met everywhere with a warm welcome, and any one 
capable of anything extraordinary was sure of an enthusiastic reception. 
In the year 1816, Angelica Catalani, like many others, set out upon 
her first professional trip through Europe, after having been applauded, 
among the most eminent singers, in all the great theatres of Italy, and, 
also, for a long time, at Lisbon. Her journey was a triumphal march. 
Wherever she went, people would hear her alone; by her side, no one 
else — to exist. However great a sensation many a fair artist 
may have produced aftér her, not one ever created sich intense en- 
thusiasm, unless it be Jenny Lind, the Swedish Nightingale, in a 
different way. Many an extraordinary adventure befel the great 
Angelica on this triumphal progress of hers through Europe, and she 
took part, often willingly, and often involuntarily, in many a charming 
intermezzo. But not one, probably, excited so naively, the horror, and 
at the same time, the delight of the public, as a strange adventure 
which happened at Gera. 

The shades of evening were closing in, when a heavily loaded 
travelling carriage drove up to the inn. A gentlemanand a lady got out, 
leaving a male and female servant to do whatever was required to be 
done. ‘The lady, a person of imposing appearance, appeared to be a 
foreigner; her black locks; her flashing eyes; the strange German, 
which, however, despite all her bad pronunciations, sounded like music, 
revealed, even to the uninitiated, her foreign origiv. Such peculiarities 
were less evident in her companion; for aught to the contrary, he 
might have been a worthy German. Immediately they entered the 
ino, her glance fell on a bill fixed to the wall, and announcing for that 
same evening a concert with full band. With an exclamation of delight, 
and a peculiar smile, the lady pointed to the bill, while a few words in a 
foreign language uttered by her, made her companion smile also. The 
two guests then begged the landlord to procure them tickets for so agree- 
able an evening’s amusement, The tickets were of course forthcoming 
quickly enough, and the strangers scarcely allowed thetaselves time to 
recover somewhat from their fatigue, before they re-appeared and drove 
off in an elegant carriage to the concert. The landlord gazed after 
them with a satisfied air; in his mind, he was already thinking of the 
bill he should make out, for they were certainly rich, very rich. The 
lady’s travelling costume was exceedingly costly, but the evening dress 
she now wore, though very simple, was magnificent ; the landlord had 
an experienced eye for this kind of thing. The concert had already 
commenced, but room was readily made for the strangers, while many 
a curious glance was fixed upon them. ‘The lady must have under- 
stood something about music, for the orchestral pieces, which were not 
badly executed, earned an approving nod, while she accompained with 
evident interest the pieces in the programme executed by a choir. 
During the long pause in which the audience wandered about, in the 
adjoining rooms, talking of the treat they had had, or indulging in 
creature comforts, the strange gentleman went up to the leader, and 

ged he would step down for a moment from the orchestra as an 
Italian lady desired to speak to him. The little grey-haired man com- 
plied very readily, and, surprised by the dignity of her appearance, made 
the fair stranger a profound obeisance. She informed him that she was 
the wife of an Italian tradesman, who sometimes amused herself with 
music, and begged that he would allow her to sing a piece she had 
brought with her. “ Nota bene,” she added, “ she was so fond of singing 
that she found it difficult, on an occasion like that, to resist gratifying 
her taste ; the only question was whether he had sufficient confidence 
in her powers to let her sing the song with him and his band, without 
any kind of rehearsal.” At this request, all shyness at the majestic 
appearance of the fair stranger vanished on the part of the old gen- 
tleman, and the muscian awoke in his breast. 

Official dignity always gives a man a certain consciousness of 
superiority over others, especially when the official has under him a 
certain number of ministering spirits who must do his bidding. The 
leader of a little town has as much consciousness of his dignity and im- 
portance, as though he were a Capellmeister of the King of Prussia or 
of the Emperor of Austria; are not his duties and his responsibility the 
same? Is not his public as good, or, may be, a better judge of att, 
than that of the great capital? At any rate, it thinks it is. The 


* From the Berlin Echo, 








leader at Gera was perfectly well aware how difficult a task it was to 
perform anything with a stranger without a rehearsal. However, he 
could rely upon his musicians, and upon himself as pianist, better than 
anyone else; but how about the lady? On glancing at the roll of 
music offered him, he perceived a motive with variations to be executed 
by the vocalist. There was but little to do for the piano and other 
instruments. The motive itself, however, was such an antiquated, 
worn-out Italian street ditty, that the old German air, “ Oh! du lieber 
Augustin” was a rare and costly gem to it in comparison. Aud then 
the variations! Could any human voice sing variations which a first- 
rate wind instrumentalist would never play? The little Concerimeister 
smiled complacently and almost sarcastically to himself, but, to read 
such foreign presumption a good lesson, he joyfully consented ; if the 
lady could rely upon herself, he and his people were all right. “ We 
will just give the public and ourselves a little treat,” he whispered to 
his musicians ; “ let the Italian make a laughing stock of herself if she 
chooses; it does not concern us. What we can do, the public are 
aware, perfectly well, and, if theres a little row, they will know it 


is not our fault.” 


When the fair singer, with a modest and apparently humble air, as if 
begging the local judges of art to make allowances for her, took her 
place at the piano, both the singers and the musicians rose from their 
seats, and the audience became greatly excited, though their excite- 
ment speedily gave way to the deepest silence. The instruments intro- 
duced the theme. The fair stranger then began. It was really pain- 
ful to hear her. Quite apart from the insufferably trivial nature of the 
theme, the notes issued eo compressed, deadened, and tortured from the 
singer's throat, which was absolutely closed by fear, that the audience 
began shrugging their shoulders asa mark of disapprobation, while 
ill-natured satisfaction, without any attempt at concealment, was 
evident in the countenances of the artists. Such an exhibition 
was all very well for a street singer, singing for a few pence compassion- 
ately thrown from the windows, but it was not adapted for a 
concert-room or for an audience, both loving and understanding art, who 
had just before been revelling in the strains of Mozart. Now came the 
first variation. This went a trifle better; the stranger seemed to 
have overcome her nervousness a little. ‘The notes did not sound so 
compressed ; they were more freely emitted, and, had the lady been a 
young beginner, singing for the first time in public, some few marks 
of approbation would probably not have been wanting to encourage 
her. The fair Italian appeared, however, to labour under the impression 
that she was giving her German hearers a very especial treat! But 
the conclusion of the variation was doomed to spoil the very slight 
favourable impression produced. After a cadence, which, as competent 
judges whispered to each other, was as uneven as it possibly could be, 
there was, at the end, a shake, which she introduced in the wrong 
place. With great presence of mind, however, the little Concertmeisier 
rattled over the keys of his piano, and endeavoured to conceal the 
error, by striking the shake at the right place, and letting it roll forth 
as loudly as possible. But this just made matters worse, for now 
every one remarked the mistake, and an undisguised, though, for the 
sake of propriety, quiet smile burst forth on all sides. In the greatest 
embarrassment, the singer cast a side glance at the leader, and coughed 
in her fine pocket-handkerchief, adorned with lace, as though to gain 
confidence, as no one gave her any enccuragement. But what was 
that? In the next variation, there issued from out the fair stranger’s 
throat a tone, the full body of which allowed but little of the piano to 
be heard, while even the sound of the other instruments in the 
accompaniment was nearly drowned. But the longer the variation 
lasted, the greater became the beauty of the voice. Every one looked 
in astonishment and wonder at his neighbour; no one moved while 
listening to these notes, which, powerful, though cold, appeared to 
issue from a statue. Whether the coy marble covering softened, or 
whether the stranger began to drop a mask she had hitherto worn, 
in the next movement her voice grew absolutely flexible. It went up 
and down in colossal leaps and runs; every moment everyone expected 
to hear the singer break down in these most daring extravagances— 
not a bit! With the most wonderful certainty she overcame them all; 
each difficulty merely appeared to give her strength to conquer a greater 
difficulty. As yet the public were dumb with amazement at something 
so unheard of; all whispered remarks ceased; no one had been seated 
for some time past; everybody had stood up, and the faces of the 
leader, the singers, and the instrumental performers, showed that their 
owners were not slightly dumfoundered. The fair singer emiled, 
however, and, bowing to our little corrector of shakes, and to the 
musicians, whispered to them, with the most charming expression: 
“ Now for it, gentlemen; yes, now forit.” She seemed to possess a 
genuine nightingale’s breast, breathing forth the innermost sorrow of 
her heart; there issued from the sad and plaintive minor key such a 
natural and moving flood of tears, that the audience felt themselves 
penetrated to their very marrow. An incubus appeared to weigh upon 
the assembly, and many a handkerchief was slowly raised to some 
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lady's dew-bedimmed eyes, as the last notes, dying imperceptibly 
away, trembled through the room. Then, as though coming nearer 
from a long distance, they slowly mounted once more, growing clearer 
and more gladsome—sorrow was overcome, joy returned to the 
poor, wearied bosom, till at length a tempestuous gush of jubilation 
broke forth, and, growing as it progressed, appeared unable to do suffi- 
cient to satisfy itself, in the way of the boldest and most daring, but, 
at the same time, most certain runs and leaps. In the most charmingly 
sportive intermediate phrases, the singer appeared to laugh at her 
previous despondency, and, in conclusion, to make up for the little 
mystification, did all she could as far as voice and unerring skill were 
concerned. ‘here was now no restraining the public. One person 
uttered the name, and the others re-echoed it. ‘Catalani! Signora 
Catalani! Itis she! Magnificent! Incomparable !” 

The musicians lowered their instruments to the ground as a salute ; 
the little leader, stammering forth excuses, sprang up and endeavoured 
to catch hold of her hand to kiss, But the great artist, glided as 
swiftly as an arrow between the seats, nodding in a friendly way right 
and left, and, with her companion, disappeared through the door of the 
concert-room, before anyone had quite recovered his senses. 

—o0—— 


THE STAGE AND ITS OBJECTS. 


What ought to be the source of enjoyment in dramatic represen- 
tations? Assuming the object of stage entertainments, as of other 
forms of Art, to be the administration of delight by the reproduction of 
Beauty, the English theatre in modern days must be admitted to fail 
in its mission. Its aim appears to be less the presentation of forms of 
remote and ideal beauty than the direct repetition on the stage of the 
matter-of-fact ugliness which is almost inseparable from our daily life, 

That the Stage should be the most prostituted of arts is, unfortunately, 
unavoidable. In no other branch does the influence of the speculator 
make itself so sensible, The artist stoops at times to the level of the 
purchaser, What the picture-dealer will approve becomes at times the 
standard of the painter; what the public will buy, that of the poet. 
But in these cases the degradation is not complete. Some care is 
exercised by the artist most indifferent to the fate of his work. No 
painter of any capacity will, to please a patron, paint subjects absolutely 
revolting; no poet will, at the bidding of a publisher, send forth, with 
his name, maimed or halting verses. But a theatre, inasmuch as it is a 
costly undertaking, is seldom wholly in the hands of an artist, or even 
of an association of artists; atits back stands the.man of money : he it 
is who has the casting voice in its managzment, and who decides how 
far concessions to public taste shall be carried. With artists in its em- 
ployment, capital hasin this country, in most cases, very summary 
methods of procedure. Thereis, accordingly, no stay whatever to the 
downward progress of a stage which, re-acting upon the people it aims 
to please, involves them more deeply in the degradation they were the 
first to commence. It is clear that one object of a theatre must be to 
pay. People come, as it has been said, to a theatre to be amused rather 
than instructed. Johnson's well-known lines express clearly enough 
the obligations incumbent on actors :— 

“‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ; 
For we that live to please must please to live.” 
Moliére says, “ Je voudrais bien savoir sila grande régle de toutes les régles 
n'est pas de plaire, et si une piece de thédtre qui a attrapé son but n’a pas 
suivi un bon chemin ;” and Voltaire, in a similar vein, declares— 
“ Tous les genres sont bons hors le genre ennuyeux.” 

Nothing, however, can be plainer or more unanswerable than this, that 
when the Stage in its efforts to please the public gives up the pursuit of 
beauty, it dissociates itself from and ceases to be Art. 

The fact cannot be too often stated, that in scenic art the real is the 
false. And there is yet another fact which managers forget, and it is, 
at least, equally important with the foregoing. It is absolutely im- 
possible to do without the aid of illusion on the stage ; and the farther 
you banish the illusion from the scenery the more difficult you render 
it of acceptance. An audience knows that the scenery it views is, like 
the mimic display it has come to tee, unreal. Exactly in proportion 
then as you make scenery on the stage real do you render increasingly 
apparent the unreality of the character. With real furniture the laws 
of perspective cannot be observed, and things shock accordingly by 
their want of fitness. Shadows, too, fallin wrong directions, and with 
offensive density and proportion, The climax of error is, however, 
reached when scenery and circumstance, by their over-reality, stand 
in absolute antagonism to action, which is improbable. Dress a man 
exactly like a merchant of the day, place him in a counting-house 
which is a fac-simile of those constantly beheld, and extravagance of 
speech and action become increasingly unpleasant. Looked at from 
every point of view, realism of scenery, carred to the excess now visible, 
is a thing to be regetted and condemned. 


Lo Morris of the Link. Hotes or Hattow. 





Cumnor Hall. 


The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Now nought was heard beneath the skies, 
The sounds of busy life was still, 
Save an unhappy lady’s sighs 
That issued from that lonely pile. 


* Leicester,” she cried, “is this thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me, 
To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in mate yinity 
* 


Yes ! now neglected*and despised, 
The rose is pale, the lily’s dead ; 
But he that once their charms so prized, 
Is sure the conse those charms are fled. 
* * 


* At court, I’m told, is beauty’s throne, 
Where every lady’s passing rare, 

That Eastern flowers that shame the sun, 
Are not so glowing, not so fair. 


“Then, Earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie, 
To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by ? 
* * * 


« But, Leicester (or I much am wrong), 
Or ’tis not beauty lures thy vows ; 
Rather ambition’s gilded crown 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 


“Then, Leicester, why, again I plead, 
(The injured surely may repine)— 
Why did’st thou wed a country maid, 
When some fair princess might be thine? 
* * * 


“ The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowly as they go: 

Envious they mark my silken train, 
Nor think a Countess can have wo. 


‘‘ The simple nymphs! they little know 
How far more happy’s their estate ; 
To smile for joy, than sigh for wo— 
To be content than to be great. 
* * * 


‘* Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear ; 
They wink’d aside, and seemed to say, 
‘ Countess, prepary, thy end is near!’ 
* 


“ My spirits flag—my hopes decay— 
Still that dread death-bell smites my ear, 
And many a boding seems to say, 
* Countess, propane, thy end is near!’’ 
* 


And ere the dawn of day appear’d 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aérial voice was heard to call, 
And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall, 
* * 


And in that Manor now no more 

Is cheerful feast and sprightly ball ; 
For ever since that dreary hour 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall 


Witliam Juling Wickel. 


Brussets.—The first representation of Herr von Flotow’s comic 
opera, L’Ombre, was announced for the 19th at the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie, 
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ENGLISH ACTORS OF OUR TIME. 
No. 6.—Cuaries KEan. 


In 1838, at Drury Lane Theatre, then under Bunn’s management, Charles 
Kean appeared as Hamlet, and obtained a success. From this date his London 
career may be said to have commenced. His previous performances in London, 
including his memorable appearance with his father, had been failures. Not 
discouraged, however, Charles Kean went into the country, and following dili- 
gently his profession, became an almost unique instance of a man acquiring 
the highest country popularity with no London reputation. His success was 
due to the extraordinary energy of character, which, in Mr. Kean’s early days, 
was a feature inhis acting. After along course of perfurmances in the country, 
Mr. Kean was in a measure thrust upon London by the magnitude of the suc- 
cess he obtained. The energy of which we have spoken not only served him 
in the vividness it imparted to certain scenes, but evinced itself in the patient 
filling in of detail which gained for his Hamlet its popularity. These merits 
were always apparent, though in his efforts to grasp the Titanic characters of 
Shakspere—Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth—Mr. Kean cannot be said to have shown 
a depth of conception commensurate with his task. Though he had genuine 
passion, it seemed always in parts of this class to be near the surface. It was 
deficient in those revelations which can only proceed from a radical and sym- 
pathetic identification of the actor with the very nature of the persons indi- 
cated. Mr. Kean thus represented the particular scenes in which his heroes 
figured, rather than the heroes themselves. He gave phases of feeling 
with effect, without thoroughly harmonizing their varieties in the unity of the 
individual, and was happier in representing what was said, felt, or done, than 
in pourtraying the being who spoke, felt and acted. Allowing for the serious 
defect of his voice, Mr. Kean in many parts, especially in his Hamlet, was as 
complete and brilliant an executant as a man can be who lacks that informing 
power of genius which makes the details of a part exponents of its essentials. 
His Hamlet had the grace of the scholar and the prince, the passion—shall we 
say ?—of the outraged son, the melancholy of the pensive dreamer, the happy 
and colloquial irony in which such melancholy seeks relief, and yet could scarcely 
be said to throw a vivid light upon the meaning of Shakspere. It failed 
to show us the man, who, optimist and idealist by nature, has to struggle with 
those untoward vicissitudes of fate that tend to generate the sceptic and the 
misanthrope. 

On other Shaksperean impersonations of Mr. Kean’s early career, on 
Othello, Macbeth, Romeo, Shylock, none of which attained the same perfection 
of style as Hamlet, a similar verdict may be recorded ; executive merit pre- 
ponderated over merit of conception. The charge, too, was, probably tenable 
ut this period, that his impersonations of these characters were tinged with 
recollections of his father. If we except Hamlet, it can scarcely be said that 
in any of these parts Mr. Kean improved with the progress of time. Years, which 
impaired the energy of his performances, diminished, though they did not take 
altogether away one of their most striking characteristics. Mr. Kean became 
prone to reserve himself for what may be called the more critical scenes of the 
play, and to hurry over all that intervened. Had his theatrical life closed with 
any new developement, Mr. Kean might have been remembered as an 
accomplished though convential actor, with considerable force and variety of 
manner. But a change was at hand. In entering upon the. management of 
the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Kean produced a play by Mr. Slous, entitled The 
Templar. This play, a work of fair but not conspicuous merit, became note- 
worthy, as ushering in a complete alteration in Mr. Kean’s acting. ‘Though 
the part played by Mr. Kean was in blank verse, in it he first revealed the 
tendency to fuse a certain poetic intensity of feeling with the utmost colloquial- 
ism and realism of exposition. In his subsequent performances this tendency 
became more and more apparent. His interpretation of Mephistopheles in 
Faust and Marguerite was thus distinguished by a quaint phantasy of conception 
which was almost imagination. With him Mephistopheles parted with his 
worst and most repulsive features, and assumed a buoyant joviality in working 
out the machinations of evil that made him almost a boon companion, and 
was the best vindication we have ever seen addressed to the senses of the 
adage, “the devil is not so black as he is painted.” The merits of the piece 
were not conspicuous, and it is probably on this account that the merits of Mr. 
Kean did not receive all the recognition which they deserved. His represen- 
tation of Wolsey was singularly coloured by his new views of art. Whenever an 
Opportunity presented itself for modernizing, so to speak, the imperious minister 
of Henry, for throwing in those touches of realism which tell us that a prelate 
in his robes is very much like a prelate in broadcloth, Mr. Kean did not fail 
to seize upon it. The abnegation of the heroic was supposed to be compen- 
sated by the presence of the real, and what was lost in ideal majesty to be 
made up for by vraisemblance. In fact, if we except a certain lingering poetry, 
M r. Kean, in the intensity of his style, might be said to have passed from Italian 
into Dutch art. It was, however, in his Louis X I. that his new system found 
its most conspicuous illustration. Whatever may be thought of the conflicting 
claims of the real and ideal schools, this character was doubtless admirably 
suited to the genuis of the former, when combined with the leaven of passion 
drawn from the latter which Mr. Kean managed to throw into it. Louis XI. was 
not only the greatest performance of Mr. Kean ; it took foremost rank among 
the performances of the time. It stood side by side with the Richelieu and 
Werner of Macready, and had its affinities with later forms of cxcellence, such 












as the Desmarets of Mr. Robson, in Plot and Passion. The craft, the super- 
stition, the cowardice, with glimpses of the kingly nature which rebuked it, the 
dread of death which showed itself in an almost animal horror, the strange 
mixture of dignity and terror exhibited in the dying scene, where Louis in Mr. 
Kean’s hands seemed to receive a ghastly sublimation from the presence of the 
great destroyer, constituted a performance not easily forgotten, which in 
this instance certainly gave Mr. Kean a right to be remembered as a great 
actor, and evinced that realism in tragedy which has since so widely obtained 
in comedy. 

From what has been already written it may be inferred that Mr. Kean had 
no inconsiderable aptitude for comedy. There was a geniality about him, the 
quaintness of which, peculiar to himself, found remarkable illustration in such 
characters as Benedick and Master Ford. In the range of the serious drama, 
Shaksperean and other, there was scarcely any character Mr. Kean did not 
present. In his early period, Sir Giles Overreach and Sir Edward Mortimer 
were among his more highly coloured’ representations. The latter was espe- 
cially forcible. Give Mr. Kean an interest which depended upon strong 
material interest—such as the murder committed in the play for the sake of 
honour—rather than those more abstract feelings which have their principal 
source in the mind itself, and he never failed to grapple with it vigorously and 
effectively ; the pourtrayal of the remorse of Sir Edward Mortimer was thus one 
of his most powerful deliueations. As to original plays. the parts sustained by 
Mr. Kean can scarcely be called numerous, considering the length of his career. 
He was the hero of the The Wife and The Rose of Arragon of Sheridan 
Knowles, of Westland Marston's Strathmore and Anne Blake, of Lovell's 
Wife's Secret, and of English versions not only of Louis XJ. but of the 
popular romance, 4‘he Corsican Brothers, and of the piece, founded on one af 
Dumas’s novels, entitled Pauline. In the two pieces last named, Mr. Kean 
carried melodramatic acting to a high point of force combined with re- 
finement. That Mr. Kean was a great Shaksperean ac‘or, not even the high 
executive merit of his Hamlet can persuade us; but he is, at least, entitled to 
the credit of being the founder, in his later days, of a school in which striking 
realism of manner blended with more refinement and poetic fervour than had 
previously been its associates. c 


Sr. Pererssurvu.—This winter, there will be an opera buffa com- 
pany, who will sing in German and French. Herr Decker-Schenk is 
the manager.—The rehearsals of the Italian operatic company have 
commenced, though the leading artists have not yet put in an appear- 
ance. There is some talk of Der Freischiitz being produced in Ita'ian 
with Tamberlik as Max. 

Moscow.—Russian opera has been very much patronized lately. 
Glinka’s Life for the Czaar, Seroft’s Rogneda, and Werstowsky’s 
Askold’s Grave, having been the principal attractions. The tenor, 
Andreeff, a great favourite here, has joined the Russian Opera in St. 
Petersburgh. His place is filled by Dadonoff, who has been re-engaged, 
after singing, during the summer, at Odessa and Kiew. Cherubini's 
Deuz Journées is announced for his benefit. 








American Defence of Mr. ¥. F. Chorley. 
(From “ Watson's Art Journal,” Oct. 1.) 

We published last week a letter from the London Afusical World, 
written by Mr. H. F. Chorley, musical critic of the Atheneum, to 
Mr. Jules Benedict, the composer, on the subject of the libretto of St. 
Peter, written by Mr. Chorley, and placed in the hands of Mr. Benedict 
under certain restrictions. It appears that although the committee of 
the Birmingham Festival had accepted the libretto, and Mr. Benedict had- 
expressed himself fully satisfied with it, for the purpose of meeting his 
own views he cut it up when writing the music to it, and without the 
concurrence of Mr. Chorley, made such alterations in the text as 
tended to destroy the claims of that able gentleman to the authorship, 
and to place him before the world in a light offensive to his taste 
and judgment. To this Mr. Chorley objects strongly and with 
good reason. Not having disposed of the libretto to either the 
Committee or Mr. Benedict, the latter had no right to destroy Chorley's 
literary individuality or alter his trade mark. This liberty is the more 
unpardonable as Mr. Benedict, in his incompetency to deal himself 
with the assumed errors, attacks them through the instrumentality of 
a third party and a concordance, or sort of rhyming dictionary, laying 
unceremonious, if not sacrilegious hands on Mr. Chorley, and turning 
him into mongrel English no doubt. We sympathize with Mr. Chorley 
in this matter, and are of the opinion that in relation to it the author 
of the Crusaders, if not fastened to the cross, should certainly be 
nailed to the counter.” 

SRD DRADAADAAANA DAA RPL NMO'IOO 
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A BAL MASQUE EXTRAORDINARY. 


Masked Balls, where people could go with features concealed—were popular 
in the reign of Charles II., and somewhat in vogue during the time of George 
IV. They had one advantage to commend them to aristocratic revellers, — 
indecency and frivolity might be carried on anonymously, fand exhibitions 
wherein men occupying social positions would hesitate to take part openly, 
might be indulged in behind a mask. The evils arising from this masked 
immorality became so notorious that the Legislature stepped in, and masked 
balls were prohibited, except on occasions when special authority might 
authorize them under extraordinary circumstances. Since this regulation, 
however, aristocratic circles have devised, for their autumn amusements, revels 
including the Bal Masqué, in which lords and right honourables condescended 
to play the buffoon in garments borrowed from some neighbouring theatre. 

In large towns this species of entertainment has been found recently either 
too dangerous or expensive. has recently had the discredit of resuscitating 
one of these most questionable exhibitions. For some weeks it had been 
extensively announced that a grand Bal Masqué would be held. The an- 
nouncement caused some astonishment, and the uninitiated dreaded a repro- 
duction of those immoral exhibitions which it was thought had become 
obsolete. The Bal Masqué was of a very plebeian sort. It was under 
the ‘distinguished patronage” of no county families. In fact, it is-said 
that it was ‘got up” by a few local costumiers and refreshment-house keepers, 
for the gratification of fast clerks and barmen, who delight to hang about the 
greeu-rooms of our theatres, and who would pay any money to appear 
in the cast-off habiliments of second rate actors. ‘The entertainment was held 
in the —-- Hall, Street,—a building dovoted to co-operation, secular 
lectures, and various kinds of entertainments. The charge for admission, to 
those who chose to go in costume (the dresses being supplied at the hall), was 
10s. 6d, while visitors content to witness the revelry from the gallery were 
admitted at the moderate rate of sixpence each. The audience was ‘ mixed.” 
On the floor devoted to dancing, there was one of the most extraordinary 
assemblages that could be conceived, and the eccentricity of costume was 
highly amusing. The wardrobes of all the second-rate theatres for many 
miles around had been ransacked, and the useless tawdry spangles brought 
into requisition for the Bal Masqué. The ‘‘ladies” were neither choice in 
dress nor fastidious in conduct; sans ceremonie was the order of the night; 
and those who wished to observe the ‘‘amenities” were out of place. The 
musquers were of all ages, and included females (ex-members of corps de 
ballet) of uncertain age, and mere children. Among the male masquers were 
‘property men,” barmen, and young clerks, who probably had expended half 
their week’s earnings in obtaining costumes and entrées to this exhibition. 
The make-up of some masquers was funny. One gentleman—who 
personified Julius Caesar—had neglected to bring his sandals, and appeared in 
helmet, toga, and boots with elastic sides. Another assumed the character of 
a Highlandman, substitutisg a ‘ wide-a-wake” for the ‘‘ Glengarry.” One of 
the most amusing was a ‘bus driver, who personified “a true British sailor.” 
His make-up was more like a brewer’s drayman; but in one particular he 
was a faultless tar—namely, unsteadiness of gait. It may be remarked that 
he did not dance. 

About midnight “the mirth and fun grew fast and furious ;” the revellers 
below went through all the grotesque posturing that fancy could devise. 
** Caledonians,” “* Lancers,’ and ‘“ Schottische ” followed in rapid succession, 
and the short-garmented damsels with their bedizened partners—Doges of 
Venice in ‘* wide-a-wakes ” and ‘Tweed trousers, Venetian nobles in top boots 
—mingled in the dance. Their efforts were applauded by the sixpenny gallery, 
which expressed approval by cries of ‘* Go it, George,” “ Well done, Polly.” A 
person whose make-up was a faint imitation of the traditional Hamlet was 
evidently the “ favourite,” as far as dancing capabilities were concerned, and 
some connoisseurs offered “ three to one” that “the cove in the black cape 
would waltz any body out of the room.” 

About one o’clock there was a divertissement in the gallery. Some spec- 
tators had incurred the displeasure of the masquers, a bodyof whom—including 
a post-captain in short trousers, a Roman senator in a cheap white waistcoat, 
and several Venetian nobles in variegated costumes—attempted to turn out the 
objectionable parties. A fight followed, and dancing was suspended for a 
tine. One in the gallery refused to leave, and the combined efforts of Doge, 
Venetians, and Romans, were unsuccessful in removing him. ‘The aid of 
police was invoked, but police declined to interfere, and the contest became a 
drawn battle. 

From this point the audience gradually diminished. The Bal Masqué from 
beginning to end was a sham, a futile attempt to reproduce an entertainment 
which decency has long since condemned. It was a melancholy sight, and a 
sad reflection that, in the midst of a large community, a scene so demoralizing 
could take place unchecked. That the police were aware of the entertainment 
is undisputed, inasmuch as Inspector and several men were present, but, 
cwing to the state of the law, unable to interfere. 

Ernraim Buiiock. 








Tar Baron von Rauven, husband of Madame Pauline Lucca, has 
been decorated with the Iron Cross, and promoted to the rank of first 
eutenant, He is still, however, in a very precarious condition. 





HEROLD. 


Ferdinand Hérold was born in Paris on January 28th, 1791, of a 
musical family, whose art tendencies he fully inherited. The father, 
a pianist of note, had been a pupil of C. E. Bach, and the con tried his 
“’prentice han’ ”’ at composition when but six years of age. Hérold 
pere-died in 1802, after which event, the future composer’s mother, 
looking dubiously upon the prospects of an artistic career, discouraged 
her son’s passion for music. She was re-assured however, by Grétry, 
and the boy Hérold entered the Paris Conservatoire at the age of 15, 
studying thenceforth under Louis Adam (father of Adolph of that ilk), 
Catel, Fétis, Kreutzer, and finally Mehul. His progress was rapid and 
in 1810 he won the first piano prize by the performance of a sonata 
written by himself, finishing, two years later, by carrying off the Grand 
Prix de Rome with a cantata entitled Mademoiselle de la Valliére. 
During his subsequent residence in Italy Hérold composed an Italian 
opera buffa called La Gioventi d’Enrico Quinto, which was produced at 
Naples in 1815, with success. But triumphs of this sort did not satisfy 
the young Frenchman. His bent was towards German music, and, as 
that could be best studied in Germany, Hérold set out for Vienna, only 
to be stopped at Venice, owing to the return of Napoleon from Elba, 
However, “ stone walls do not a prison make,” nor can the refusal of a 
passport keep a resolute man outside a frontier. Hérold worked his 
way through difficulties and dangers, to the Austrian capital, but no 
sooner was he there than the police, whose demand for “ papers” he 
could not satisfy, ordered him to leave as a vagabond. In this emergency 
he sought the aid of Prince Talleyrand, and eventually obtained leave 
to prosecute his studies, ‘Three years later Hérold returned to Paris 
eager to distinguish himself, but with no chance of doing so till, as he 
was on the point of leaving his native city in disgust, Buieldieu, then 
almost an invalid, selected him as acolloborateur in an opera, Charles de 
France, to be written for the marriage of the Duke de Berri. This was 
the proverbially difficult premier pas; thenceforth advance was easy. 
It would serve little purpose to follow Hérold through all the stages of 
his subsequent career, or to mention the works which, well received at 
the time, are now scarcely known by name. Enough that he laboured 
on assiduously, and in 1823 had obtained so good a position as to be 
thought worthy of association with Auber in the production of an opera 
meant to celebrate the success of the Duc d’Angouléme in Spain, 
The next three years were unfortunate for Hérold. He lost his money 
through an ill-advised building speculation ; and the effect of an anxious 
and pre-oceupied mind appeared in Le Rot Réné (1824), which failed, 
and in Le Lapin Blane (1825), which was ‘‘damned” the first night. 
The composer, however, took his revenge with Marie (1826), first of 
the three works that made his name famous, At this time Hérold, 
who cannot be said to have possessed an original genius, nor to have 
been faithful to his models, had gone back to his early Italian love, and 
the influence of Rossini is easily detected in the work just mentioned ; 
while, at the same time, grace and delicacy truly French are predomi- 
naut. In 1827 the composer was installed Directeur du Chant at the 
Grand Opéra, and important duties hindered, if they could not prevent, 
the production of new things. But in 1831 Hérold made the first of 
two great eftorts which fittingly closed his career and his life. Zampa 
was brought out at the Opéra Comique on the 3rd of May, and at once 
the delighted Parisians received it with acclamation. The theatre 
was saved from ruin by the resultant Success ; and the composer reached 
what must have been the summit of his ambition. Unhappily there 
was a dark side to the bright life upon which he then entered. His 
father had transmitted to him the seeds of a fatal disease; and mixed 
with the applause of an admiring public were warnings of a premature 
death, Hérold worked on, howover, as a brave man should ; and on the 
15th of December, 1832, the first representation of his Pré aux Clercs 
was given at the Opéra Comique. Success again resulted ; but this 
time success came only to cheer the composer’s dying hours. Hérold’s 
weakened frame sank under the exertion of getting ready his last work, 
and five weeks after the production of Pré aux Clercs he expired. So 
ended the life of a musician who, though not a great genius, left behind 
him an honoured name and an enduring reputation; thanks to unflag- 
gingindustry,a spirit not daunted even by repeated failure, and the posses- 
sion of talents which were turned to best account. Few amateurs are 
ignorant ofthe qualities distinguishing Hérold’s music, or have failed to 
recognize therein piqnant and charming tune; a simple elegance of 
treatment which captivates even those who scout the themes as trivial, 
and a dramatic propriety often making ample atonement for a want of 
power. These things have given Hérold a hold upon public favour not 
likely to be diminished so long as operatic music is accoynted other 
than Wagnerian noise. Taappevs Eee, 


Satzpureu.—At the concert given by the local Liedertafel in con 
junction with the Mozarteum, a ‘ Deutscher Siegesmarsch,” by Herr 
Otto Bach, was performed for the first time, and very favourably 
received, 
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MR. CRITIC AND MR. PUBLIC. 
A DIALocur. 


Pub. Good day, Mr. Critic; I hope I meet you in good temper ? 

Crit. Well disposed to you, as always, Mr. Public. But may I hope, 
in my turn, that I find you recovering from your ailment—want 
of taste, was it not ? 

Pub. I certainly have suffered, but I think ‘my taste remains un- 
impaired. Didn't I stand ’7wizt Aze and Crown at the Queen's 
Theatre and the “legitimate” revivals at Drury Lane? Am I 
not supporting two houses which play Shakspere, and one which 
plays Shakspere and Simpson? Want of taste, forsooth! Have 

not proved my judgment ? 

Crit. Scarcely ; when Offenbach, Hervé, and a host of burlesque 
writers have monopolized our principal theatres. Do you remem- 
ber the names of Balfe, Wallace, and Macfarren, who wrote far 
better music than our continental friends ? 

Pub. Remember them? Of course I can. They had a fair trial ; 
and I listened to their sickly melodies until I could stand it no 

_ longer. I require stirring up. 

Crit. I thought so. A sluggish liver. Truly, the prescriptions cf 
the gentlemen I first named would require a disordered organiza- 
tion to appreciate them fully. 

Pub. What is good at the theatres now? Have you seen M.P. ? 
Crit. As our American cousins would say, ‘‘ Yes, some!” Did you 
not read my notices in the Flag and the Farliest Tidings? It 
is a charming comedy, and played as it might be wished. 
Pub. Oh, ah! yes! I read some fulsome puff or other about it, but I 
thought that most likely Mrs. B——, the author, and yourcelf 
__ had enjoyed a quiet evening together. 
Crit. ‘That is where you wrong me. Friendship may exist between 
critic and actor off the boards, but the footlights set an im- 
passable barrier between friendship and judgmeut, which can be 
crossed only by dishonour. 
Pub. My dear boy—yes! of course. I don’t hold you so hardly 
_ as you imagine—but I must say something. 
Crit. Likely enough; but why at my expense? I slave to keep 
you well informed. 
Pub. “Well, let that pass. What's this noise about the comedy at the 
Vaudeville, which has passed its hundredth night? Tne Two 
F Thorns, I think, it’s called. 
Crit. I thought you prided yourself upon the retentiveness of your 
memory. You should have said the Two Roses. 
Pub, Well, you know the adage. But what do you think of it ? 
Crit. So much, that were a foreigner to ask where evidences of 
English acting and Eng'ish writing were to be found, I would refer 
him—after the Prince of Wales’s —to the Vaudeville. The picce is 
not faultless, but the writing is delicious, and the acting is perfec- 
tion. You know the story: I wrote—— 
Pub. Oh, yes! Go on! 
Crit. Well, briefly. A poor and ambitious man seeks suitors for his 
daughters, the Two Roses. His sudden and unexpected elevation 
to fortune changes his views, and he casts off all his old friends— 
ainong others, the two accepted lovers. Of course the last act 
discovers in one of those young gentlemen the real heir to the 
estate, and the father is only too glad to sanction the match he 
declined before. 

Pub. Yes; but of the acting? 

Crit, Mr. Henry Irving, who plays the part of the sycophant 

father, proves himself to be one of the first character-actors we 

have, is performance is nature itself. Mr. H. J. Montague is, 
you know, unmatched as a lover, and Mr. Thorne represents the 
hero very creditably. Miss Any Fawsitt-—— 

o. Amy Fawsitt ; she is quite a new actress. 

Crit. Four years ago a girl who played the smallest of parts in an 

equestrian London drama. Afterwards in the provinces; then 

making a great feature (and the chief attraction) in by no 
means a good play in the metropolis, this young lady rose 
rapidly to the position of one of our first comediennes. 

ub. I appreciate her performance fully. It does me real good to 

witness natural and unaffected acting. But what do you make 

of the changes at the Gaiety? Entre nous, you know, I am 
perfectly aware that the long-winded perorations in the colamns 

of your papers but ill convey your real opinions. Be frank and I 

__ Will be discreet. 

Mit. Well, then, in confidence. I think—— 

ub. It goes no farther. 

Crit. Good, for you. It seldom does. Ithinkthat time willshow whether 
a theatre designed for the lighter form of the drama will succeed 
as an operahouse. Mr. Santley’s name is a tremendous attraction. 





Pub. Well, I am double your age and I imagine that I ought to 
know more about matters histrionic than yourself. 

Crit. Quite true; you ought. But do you? 

Pub. Of course. How can you presume to compare your niggardly 
experiences with my vast observations ? 

Crit. Simply because, being younger than you, my faculties are in a 
much higher state of sensibility. The facts which your fading 
memory brings like shadows over the vista of your thoughts, are 
fresh enough in mine. Cast your eyes upon my bookshelves and 
you will discover my meaning. Added to careful research, I 
have the additional advantage of present practical observation. 
Tuerefore, I consider myself better informed than you. 

Pub. Pshaw! Your muddling present time can't compare with 
the old palmy days of the drama. 

Crit. I admit that no comparison can be instituted; but before I 
enter into that discussion let me ask you—do you ever read the 
particularly clever dramatic essays which one of our most able 
critics, “ K.” furnishes to the Sabbath Epoch ? 

Pub. No! 

Crit. Then before further assertion allow me to recommend them to 
your careful perusal. But here we are at the Albion. We will 
continue our conversation another day if you like. Does your 
appetite incline towards solid or liquid ? 

Pub. 1am as dry as your argument! 

Crit. Come along, then. 


R. 


PPP AAA ALLL ALL LLL LOA LLL LLL LA AD 
MENDELSSOHN, 
To the Editor of the * Musical World.” 

Dear Sir,—In a letter of Dr. Frederic Thomae, in your valuable 
journal, July 9, 1870, there remains the local question to be solved— 
from which Portland Street Mendelssohn directed at a crtain time a 
letter, as the name of “ Portland Street” returns no less than six times 
in the London Street Directory. It gives me much pleasure to state 
that the letter in question was directed from No. 103, now 79, Great 
Portland Street. ‘Che owner of the house was at that time, and 
is still, Mr. Feinke, of the firm of Messrs. Feinke, submarine-engineers. 
Often I have had a chat with Mr. Feinke, sen., and he felt proud 
that the first three times Mendelssohn visited England he lodged at his 
house, and once with his father; that Moscheles, Mendelssohn's 
intimate friend, introduced and brought him to his residence, and also 
he could not praise enough Mendelssohn’s amiableness during all the 
time he stayed with him.—Yours obediently, 

Oct. 18, 1870. Frapinanp Rauves. 

THE FIRE IN THE STRAND. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World,” 

Sir,—Allow me to state that the slight fire in the Strand has in no way 
interfered with the business of the Gaiety Theatre. It occurred in a cellar of 
the house next door, protected by iron, stone, brick, and concrete, and a long 
distance from the interior of the theatre. Joun HoLutnGsHEapD. 

—) — 


THE ALHAMBRA. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 

Str,—Referring to a report under the heading of “ Middlesex Sessions,” 
annonncing the refusal of the Bench to renew the licence for dancing at this 
establishment, I trust you will permit me as the manager to state that I had 
no notice whatever of any opposition, neither had the slightest information 
been given to me by the police authorities that any objection had or would be 
raised, or complaint made against any portion of the performances. So far as 
I can judge, my licence has been refused owing to an engraving, a copy of 
which had by the police been attached to their report, and which engraving 
appeared some days since in a sensational illustrated journal, over which I have 
not the slightest control, and with which I have no connexion, the cut in 
question (to which no reference was made in the police report) being an highly 
overdrawn and exaggerated representation of a dance performed here in the 
ballet of Les Nations. Had notice been given to me that the dance in 
question (which I beg to observe has most assuredly, in this establishment, 
never been allowed to transgress the rules of propriety) was considered 
objectionable, I should most assuredly have caused it to be withdrawn, as, in 
deference to the opinion of the magistrates, it now is. I may add that should 
the decision of the Bench be adhered to, some 200 artists, principally females, 
will be thrown out of employ; and I feel assured that should my application 
to the magistrates for a re-hearing (for wh'ch I have given notice for Monday 
next) be entertained, I shall be fully prepared to meet the case which has been 
presented against me upon its merits ; but as the matter now stands I hare not 
had that opportunity.—I am, yours obediently, F. STRANGE. 








Royal Alhambra Palace, Oct. 1. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THIRTEENTH SEASON, 1870-71. 
Dinector—Mr, 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


‘MHE Director begs to announce that the Thirteenth Sea- 
son of the Monday Popular Coneerts will commence on Monday Evening, 
November 14, and that the Performances will take place as follows, viz. :— 

1870. Monpay, November 14; Monpar, November 21; Monpay, November 28; 
Monpay, December 5; Monpay, December 12; Monpay, December 19. 

1871. Monpay, January 9; Monpay, January 16; Monpay, January 23; Monpay, 
January 30; Monpay, February 6; Monpay, February 13; Monpay, February 20; 
Monpay, February 27; Monpay, March 6; Monpay, March 13. h 

Morning Performances will be given (Seven) on Saturdays, January 28, February 
4, 11, 18, 25, March 4 and 11 (1871). 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at every 
performance, the Director will continue to issue Subscription Ivories, at £5 (trans- 
ferrable), entitling holders to special Sofa Stalls, selected by themselves, for the 
whole series of twenty-three concerts; viz., sixteen Monday evenings, and seven 
Saturday mornings. 

Subseription tickets are also issued for the sixteen evening concerts, at £3 10s. ; and 
for the seven morning concerts, at £1 10s. 

Two extra Morning Performances (not included in the subscription) will be given 
on Saturdays, December 10 and 17. 

Mr. Charles Hallé is engaged as pianist on Mondays, November 14, 21, December 
19, and Satusday, December 17. 

Madame Arabella Goddard will appear on Monday evenings, November 28, Decem- 
ber 5, and Saturday afternoon, December 10; Herr Pauer on Monday evening, 
December 12. 

Madame Norman-Néruda will be the violinist on Mondays, November 14, 21, 28, 
and Saturday, December 17; Herr Straus on Mondays, December 5 and 12. 

Madame Schumann, Herr Joachim, M. Sainton, Mr, Franklin Taylor, and Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, will appear after Christmas. 

Signor Piatti will hold the post of first violoncello on all occasions ; Herr L. Ries, 
that of second violin; Herr Straus that of first and Mr, Zerbini that of second viola ; 
Mr. Benedict, as heretofore, ofticiating as Conductor. 

Herr Stockhausen, who is engaged as vocalist for two months, will make his first 
appearance on Monday evening, November 21; Mr. Sims Reeves will appear on 
Saturday afternoon, December 17. 


THE BEETHOVEN CONCERTS, 


Tue present year being the Centennial Anniversary cf the birth of Beethoven, the 
Director has thought that it would be a fitting tribute of respect to the memory of 
that immortal genius to confine the programmes before Christmas exclusively to 
Selections from his Instrumental and Vocal Works. Every concert, until the end of 
the year, will therefore be a Beethoven Concert, In the course of the series, the Six 
Quartets, Op. 18; the Three Quartets (Rasoumowsky), Op. 59; the Quartet, No, 10 
be flat); the Five Trios for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello; and as many of the 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violin, Pianoforte and Violoncello, and Pianoforte alone, 
as can be comprised within the limits of eight programmes, will be given. The Vocal 
Music will in all instances be selected from the Chamber Songs, with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, 


PROGRAMME OF FIRST CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 141s, 1870. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 

QUARTET, in F major, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, ZEeRsIn1, 
and Prattr ss, Hy i ve i . * ee ee 

SONG, “ Penitence "—Madlle, Clara Doria a ay Se ee 

SONATA, in E flat, Op. 7, for Pianoforte alone—Mr. CHartes HAuLe 


PART II, 
SONATA, in F major, Op. 5, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Violoncello— 
MM. Hatteand Piatti... is a s ‘ Y ve 
SONG, ** Know’st thou the land "—Malle. CLara Dorr’ me ois 
QU ARTET, in G@ major, Op. 18, No, 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Ries, ZeRBint, 
and Parti se : oe ee . . 


Conductor .. 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven. 
Beethoven, 


Beethoven, 
Beethoven, 


oa se > Beethoven, 
Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s, ; Balecny, 3s.; Admission, 1s. ‘Tickets to.be obtained of Mr. Anstin 
28, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Mitchell & Ollivier, Old Bond Street, Lamborn Cock 
& Co., 63, New Bond Street; Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; Hays, 
Royal Exchange Buildings ; and of Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Strect. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, = 
Coventry I'ist.—The poem is by Southey. The first passage hinted 
at by Mr, Fish is as follows :— 
‘* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for.” 
The second and most important to his (Fish’s) argument is:— 
“ But what they fought each other for 
We cannot well make out.” 
Atii@ator.—The words of the reporter were:—* It would be Pre- 
maturo to Pronounce Positively as to the Probability of the Per- 
manency of the Production. There can be however no Peril,” &. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs, 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is — that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on 
delivery. 
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THE NEW MUSICAL SEASON. 
“ (YOMING events cast their shadows before.” The musical 
season is coming; where are its shadows ?—and what is 
their meaning ? Neither question will give us much trouble. 

In the first place, we see that the hundredth anniversary of 
Beethoven's birth will have a not: inadequate celebration. True, 
there are to be no monster gatherings; no sending up of mighty 
voices to the heavens; and no grinding out of regulation fete- 
effects by regulation machinery, Our American cousins have 
done all that in a style we could not imitate if we would—may it 
also be said, we would not imitate if we could !—and there is left 
for usa quieter and less fussy, but far more useful task. Not 
long ago, we directed attention to the admirable scheme now in 
process of working out at the Crystal Palace—a scheme which 
‘+ improves the occasion” to the uttermost, at one stroke honour- 
ing Beethoven and teaching all who wish to learn what manner of 
genius came into the world acentury ago. We have now to speak 
of a kindred effort, which will supply what is necessarily lacking 
at the Crystal Palace, and make our English homage complete, as 
well as show us all the man. As at Sydenham the orchestral 
Beethoven reigns supreme, so the Beethoven of the chamber will 
be exclusively heard at the Monday Popular Concerts, from the 
opening performance till the natal day (Dec. 17) has arrived. 
Such is the promise of Mr. Arthur Chappell, and a right 
welcome promise it is. A reference to the advertisement will 
supply the details of Mr. Chappell’s scheme, and give satis- 
factory assurance that care has been taken to show the master 
in his most attractive forms. At such a time as the present 
we want, above all, to increase Beethoven’s popularity among 
the men and women whose curious interest may be aroused 
by a special event. For these Mr. Chappell has wisely 
catered. The strong meat of the composer’s ‘third manner” 
would ill agree with the digestion of musical babes. An- 
other agreeable feature will be the singing of Herr Stock- 
hausen, of exclusively Beethoven songs. ‘This is subordinating 
the singer to his task, and not, as is often the case elsewhere, 
the task to the singer. The whole thing will, therefore, be 
complete, —a grand Beethoven exposition in eight numbers; 
with no “padding” to make bulk. Is it superfluous to hope 
that the public will use well the advantages thus offered?— 
In good truth, we think it is. What else may be done by other 
hands in honour of Beethoven the shadows of the coming season 
do not tell. If anything, we trust the spirit of it will show 
kinship with that which animates the Crystal Palace and St. 
James’s Hall. 

Apart from Beethoven, the signs of what the season will bring 
us are as yet vague. The Sacred Harmonic Society advertises for 
subscriptions, but holds out no lure, trusting to its well-earned 
reputation. We may assume, however, that Mr. Benedict’s St. 
Peter will receive the attention it undoubtedly merits. To let the 
season pass without fulfilling so obvious a duty would be strange 
indeed. The Oratorio Concerts are as yet without sign of re- 
newed vitality. But we may rest assured that life is there, and 
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that it will speedily develop into the buoyant activity becoming 
youthful years, At Mr. Barnby’s hands, St. Peter will certainly 
fare well, and in this conviction the curious about novelty may 
patiently rest. The Royal Italian Opera opens on Monday week 
for Mr. Mapleson’s annual winter campaign. Upon the advertised 
particulars we need not dwell, further than to point out with 
what strength (thanks to war) the manager takes the field. This 
enterprise, however, lies apart from the musical season, the pros- 
pects of which we have been discussing ; and at present we have 
before us but one object of contemplation—Beethoven. 





DEATH OF MICHAEL BALFE. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph,” October 21, 1870). 

The most charming the most popular—of English 
composers has breathed his last. Michael Balfe died 
yesterday at a quarter-past twelve, at his country house, 
Rowney Abbey, Herts. He was taken ill ten days ago, 
having been seized with a sharp attack of bronchitis, which 
only assumed a serious aspect on Saturday, when Dr. 
Hamilton was summoned from London, and reported that 
his lungs were in a state of considerable congestion. On 
Sunday, however, he was better, but on Monday the 
symptoms became more serious, and Dr. Hess was 
brought from town to consult with Dr. Evans of Hert- 
ford. But slight hopes were entertained by these gentle- 
men. Nevertheless, Mr. Balfe remained conscious and 
strong until one o’clock yesterday morning, after which 
hour he grew rapidly worse, and never rallied, dying at a 
quarter-past twelve p.m., in the presence of his wife and 
son-in-law, Mr. Behrend. 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE success of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson in New York has even 
surpassed expectation. All the concerts have been brilliantly 
attended, and the Swedish songstress has been féted in every con- 
ceivable manner. Our last accounts inform us that the party was 
then about leaving New York for Philadelphia. (Since the fore- 
going was in type letters have reached us which show that the 
success of Mdlle. Nilsson has been triumphant in Philadelphia.) 





THE patois of one burlesque has become so nearly like that 
of another, the same means of promoting hilarity have so often 
been employed under different titles, that the advocates of a more 
substantial drama have begun to hope that the modern extrava- 
ganza, with its puns, its strange dances, and its fanciful costumes, 
will soon expire altogether or be violently modified into something 
like Aristophanic comedy. ‘The fate of a jest repeated too fre- 
quently at the same table is well known, and it might fairly be 
conjectured that a joke perpetrated too often on the same stage 
would not prove more fortunate. 


Mr. Serron Parry has resumed the management of the Holborn 
Theatre, and presented its patrons with a new military and sporting 
drama in four acts—The Odds: What they were, Who won, and 
Who lost them. Appreciating the fact that the modern playwright 
places little reliance upon literary art, and is much more required 
to aid and abet the devices of the scene-painter and the mechanist 
than to figure as a principal in the matter, Mr. Parry has taken 
upon himself such responsibilities as still pertain to dramatic 
authorship, and announces The Odds to be of his own composing. 
Of authors becoming managers with a view to the representation 
of their own dramatic writings the world has known many in- 
stances ; but the manager who, as a consequence of his position, 
turns dramatist is a far less familiar figure. 








Tue Boston Philharmonic Association will give a series of concerts 
during the coming season. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 
(From the ' Pall Mall Gazette,” Oct. 19.) 


Musical readers need scarcely be reminded that the present year is the 
centenary of the birth of Beethoven. The schemes projected on the 
Continent to celebrate the occasion have in many instances, in Germany 
as elsewhere, been either abandoned or their immediate fulfilment post- 
poned on account of the war. Even the grand festival announced to 
take place last month at Bonn, where the illustrious musician was born, 
and where, exactly a quarter of a century ago, a statue of him was 
unveiled in the Minster Place, amid loud rejoicings and in the presence 
of kings and queens, and princes, has been unavoidably deferred. What 
poor France was about to do may probably never be known ; but we can 
well believe that a country where the orchestral works of Beethoven 
are so generally esteemed, and where his symphonies have long been 
executed in so perfect a manner, would not have been wanting in zeal. 
Our London societies, for the most part, can hardly be credited with 
excess of enterprise. That the fact of Beethoven being born in 1770 
was not overlooked in the spring and summer of 1870, istrue. The 
Philharmonic Society, for example, performed the nine symvhonies, 
and devoted their last concert exclusively to Beethoven’s music; Mr. 
Charles Hallé at his pianoforte recitals (for the fourth time) plaved all 
the important solo sonatas ; Mr. Barnby at one of his Oratorio Concerts 
introduced the Missa Solennis in D and Choral Fantasia, and at 
another the Ninth Symphony ; the Sacred Harmonic Society gave their 
own arrangement of the Second Mass; and Dr. Wylde (as usual) in- 
cluded various symphonies and overtures in the programmes of his New 
Philharmonic. There was no sign however, of the enthusiasm which 
might have been anticipated on so exceptional an occasion as the 
centenary of Beethoven’s birth. 

Perhaps as that notable event occurred on the 17th of December, very 
special demonstrations early in the year were not deemed applicable. 
Nevertheless, after the London season, came the annual meeting of the 
Three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford; while the celebra- 
tion at Hereford was immediately followed by the Birmingham Trienni: 1 
Festival. Hereford did nothing, unless a questionable pertormance of the 
Symphony in B flat(No 4) at one of the evening concerts deservesaccept- 


| ance as an appropriate mark of respect to its composer. But if from 


Hereford such indifference surprised nobody, the case was different 
with Birmingham, its high musical repute and vast resources 
borne in mind. ‘These, however, fairly considered, Birmingham 
was far shabbier even than Hereford. The earlier programmes 
issued showed plainly enough that the notion of dving 
avything particular in recognition of the claims of Beethoven 
had never entered into the heads of the Festival Committee. It was 
only, indeed, at the eleventh hour (thanks, we believe, to Sir Michael 
Costa) that an evening programme was remodelled, and the second part 
devoted exclusively to Beethoven’s music. And what did this second 
part comprise? Not the Choral Symphony—not, indeed, any one of 
the nine symphonies, An overture, a pianoforte concerto, some mis- 
cellaneous vocal pieces, and the finale to Fidelio, made the sum total 
contributed by so rennowned a festival ! 

Now that the winter season of 1870, has commenced, our entre- 
preneurs are planning all sorts of schemes by which to do honour to the 
greatest of musicians. What is the nature of these schemes will 
speedily become known. Meanwhile, the Crystal Palace is first in the 
field, and its prospectus has already instructed the public that the name 
of Beethoven is to figure oftener than customary in the programmes ; 
that all the nine symphonies will be played before Christmas; that Fidelio 
will be given in the theatre; and that the 17th of December is to be a 
memorable field-day. 

Three of the justly famous Saturday Concerts have already taken 
place, at each of which one of the symphonies of Beethoven was given. 
We have had No. 1 (in C), No.2 (in D), and No. 8 (in E flat, the 
Eroica). These symphonies, moreover, have been played as, just 
now, they can be played nowhere else in England, and, in fact, at only 
a very select number of places abroad. Mr. Manns, the worthy con- 
ductor, is more than ever absorbed in the task before him His 
orchestra can hardly be said to follow him, inasmuch as he and his 
executants seem to be absolutely one. His ‘“ beat” and the result 
appear consentaneous; and it is very rarely, that the slightest indica- 
tion of his baton is unheeded. “Piano,” “ forte,” “ pianissimo,” “ fortis- 
simo,” with the various gradations between each, are almost uniformly 
realized to a wish. It would be hard to say which of the symphonic 
performances deserved most hearty praise: that of the bright and 
spontaneous C major; that of the more daring and brilliant D major; 
or that of the sublime £roica, in which Beethoven first proclaimed 
his powerful individuality, and higher than which—many and remark- 
able as are his subsequent creations—he never actually soared. We 
are inclined to think that, of the three, the Zroica was most 
admirably executed, and that, if the first aud grandest movement had 
been taken a thought slower, the performance would have been wholly 
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irreproachable. It is agreeable to mark the close and undivided 
attention with which the symphonies are listened to in the concert 
room of the Crystal Palace. This is even more encouraging than the 
applause which uniformly follows movement after movement. Alinost 
everything is applauded now-a-days, but almost everything is not 
necessarily followed with attention. No surer proof of the good which 
the Crystal Palace concerts are gradually effecting could be afforded. 

Two other works by Beethoven have already been performed. At 
the first concert the most conspicuous feature, guoad the master to be 
honoured, was the pianoforte concerto No. 4 (in G), with orchestral 
accompaniments. ‘The pianist was Mr. Hallé, who played with his 
accustomed neatness, introducing Beethoven’s own cadenzas, which, 
as a contemporary has not inappropriately suggested, muat have been 
written in mere pleasantry. With the concerto itself they have nothing 
incommon. True, the leading themes are there, but the treatment of 
them savours of burlesque; and to the executant these cadenzas are 
about as thankless as they are difficult, In any ease we are at-a loss to 
understand why the fourth concerto should have been given at the 
first concert. Nothing could be more out of sorts with the symphony 
in C, and surely on such an occasion Mr. Hallé might have been coaxed 
into playing No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3, which respectively stand as far 
apart from No. 4 as the Symphonies Nos. 1 and 2 stand apart from the 
Symphony No 38. The overture to Prometheus, the first piece in the 
third concert, and as striking a specimen of Beethoven's early style as 
could be named, was just the proper overture to lead the way. It is to 
be hoped that the other overtures (and there are not too many—only 
ten) may be included in the programmes before Christmas. At all 
events, to hear the first three Fidelio (Leonore) in immediate succes- 
sion, as Mendelssohn on one occasion allowed them to be heard at the 
Leipsic Gewandhaus, would be a real treat to the lovers of Beethoven, 
now ina large majority at the Crystal Palace.* The overture No. 4 
(in IE), which has little or nothing in common with its predecessors, 
might be left for another occasion. 

Apart from Beethoven, the three concerts referred to have oftered 
much that is interesting—more, indeed, than space permits us to do 
justice to. We have had the overtures to Oberon and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream—the last great orchestral prelude of Weber and 
the first of Mendelssohn—as well as Rossini’s brillant and masterly 
Siége de Corinth, About these there is nothing new to ray. At 
the first concert Mr. Arthur 8. Sullivan’s Ouvertura di Ballo (in E 
flat), composed for the late Birmingham Festival, was by no means the 
least engaging feature. The idea of constructing a regular overture 
upon themesin dance rhythm was happy, and could rot well have 
been more happily carried out than by Mr, Sullivan. There are three 
of these themes—the first in the measure and accent of the polonaise; 
the second in those of the waltz; the third in those of the galop. Each 
is good in its way, and the whole is worked up with consummate skill, 
At the second concert Professor Sterndale Bennetv’s so-called “ Wantasia- 
Overture,” Paradise and the Peri, one of the most original and 
beautiful programme-pieces in existence, was heard for the first time at 
the Crystal Palace, and played in such a manner as could rot but have 
satisfied the staunchest disciple of our great English musician. This 
overture, written expressly forthe Jubilee Concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, held at St. James’s Hallin 1862, has been frequently performed 
in public; and itis difficult to explain why it should hitherto have been 
overlooked by those who direct with such enterprise and intelligence 
the musical proceedings at Sydenham. Jaradise and the Peri 
was received, however, with a cordiality so unmistakable that it is 
likely before long to be heard again under similar circumstances, We 
have also had Schumann’s thoughtful and impassioned overture to the 
opera, Genoveva—always pleasant to listen to at the Crystal Palace. 

With respect to vocal music the three concerts have presented 
nothing upon which it would be profitable to dwell. A new tenor, 
Herr Nordblom, it is true, we heard at the second concert, but did not 
create a very favourable impression. By way of solo-playing, the 
inimitable contrabassist, Signor Bottesini, in his well-known fantasia 
upon airs from Lucia, showed a talent unimpaired, and a power of 
holding his listeners spell-bound, as marvellous as of old. 

‘The programmes, enriched as usual by historical, biographical, and 
critical notices from the pen of  G.” may be counted among the legiti- 
mate attractions of these concerts. Even when forced to differ from 
G.”—which occasionally happens—we cannot but read him with 
interest, and sympathize with his thoroughly honest enthusiasm. 





Cotoenx.—It is hoped that the Giirzenich Concerts will reeommence 
about the middle of next month. The building in which they are 
given is at present employed as a warehouse to store up all kinds of 
things for the Wounded. Among the novelties produced will be a 
“Cantata of Victory,” by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. The text of the 
Cantata is made up of a selection of passages from the Psalms. 





* It has been decided upon, we understand, to give the three overtures to 
Leonore at ou of the forthcoming concerts. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Betrast.—Speaking of the local Monday Popular Concerts, the 
Whig of October 18th says :— 


“The last appearance of Miss Armytage and Mr. H. L, Sanders was 
sure to draw a crowded house. ‘They were well received, and enthnsi- 
astic encores showed the opinion entertained of their ability. The 
band of the 80th was again in attendance, and performed a choice 
selection under the effective guidance of Mr. Carey.” 

CuettennaM.—The Looker-on says:— 

“Mr. Ricardo Linter’s concert may be accepted as a favourable augury for 
the approaching season, a numerous audience gracing the Assembly Room. 
The performances were worthy the audience ; the music being of the highest 
class, and the artists well qualified. Mr. Linter himself never executed solos 
more brilliantly than the selections from Chopin and Thalberg, while his duets 
(with Mr. Willy) were among the most charming performances of the evening ; 
the vocal pieces were assigned to Mrs. Linter and Mr. Miles Bennett, who each 
sang twice or thrice ; the former with sweetness and delicacy, and the latter as 
a highly accomplished artist.” 

Giascow.—Mr. Sims Reeves took part in a performance of Samson at 
the City Hall, on the 12thinst. A notice in the North British Daily 
Mail contained the following :— 

“In the expression of deep feeling our great English tenor stands 
almost alone. ‘The music is particularly well suited to him. His 
phrasing, his vigorous rendering of ‘ Thus when the Sun,’ and his de- 
clamation of the numerous dramatic recitatives, call equally for our 
admiration. The singing of Mr. Reeves was all the more to his credit 
when we consider the quality of the orchestra with which he had to 
deal. In this respect the performance was signally defective, and it 
furpishes another proof of the existing necessity for an efficient local 
orchestra, by the aid of which great works like Samson may be ade- 
quately given. Miss Cole gave her solos very sweetly. With more 
study Miss Fennell will be an acceptable addition to the list of oratorio 
singers. Gratton Kelly’s interpretation of the music of Harapha was 
successful. The execution of the choruses exhibited much of that 
sturdy animation and precision of attack which may be regarded as the 
distinguishing features of Mr. Miller’s choir. _Mr. Lambeth presided 
at the organ with his customary judgment. The hall was well filled.” 

Meninyr.—We abridge the following from a local paper :— 

“ On Friday se’nnight a concert took place at the Drill Hall, at which 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Lewis Thomas, Mr. Jno. Williams, Mr. E. 
Lawrance, and Mr. K'rost were the artists. The fame of the performers 
attracted a large audience, who were delighted with the entertainment. 
The concert commenced with a duet for harp and piano, executed by 
Mr. Frost and Mr. Lawrance with great taste. Mr. Jno. Williams 
followed with Mendelssohn’s ‘Then shall the righteous,’ sung with 
great care and expression. Miss Wynne followed with ‘From mighty 
kings,’ rendered with magnificent effect, and encored. In ‘ Lord, have 
mercy upon me,’ Mr. Lewis Thomas showed his fine bass voice, so 
admirable in oratorio music. The next song by Mr. Thomas was 
the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ which was given with remarkable pathos. 
An encore was inevitable. In. the second part the principal features 
were ‘The Bells of Aberdovey,’ by Miss Wynne; ‘The Ash Grove,’ 
by Mr. Williams, who was encored ; and Mendelssolin’s ‘ I’m a Roamer,’ 
which Mr, Lewis Thomas gave in inimitable style. The accompani- 
ments were ably played by Mr. Lawrance.” 


Betrast.—The following is abridged from the Belfast News Letter of 
October 11th :— 


“The Monday Popular Concerts here have thus far more than 
realized expectation. The performances have seldom been surpassed 
in Ulster Hall, while the programmes for each evening have been of a 
popular and still artistic character. Notwithstanding the absence of 
the band, the hall was well filled last night. Though Mdlle. Bertha 
Brousil had previously appeared once in the Ulster Hall, she was 
received as an established favourite, a compliment well merited. A 
sonata by Mendelssohn, No. 3, was skilfully executed by Mr. T. Dodds 
on the organ. The ‘ Echo Song,’ given by Miss Grace Armytage was 
admirably accompanied on the violin by Mdlle. Brousil; but in the 
concertante for violin and pianoforte (Mr. Dodds) she surpassed herself. 
Miss Armytage sang, with her usual sweetness, ‘ Flow on, thou shining 
river,’ with Mr. H.C. Sanders, with whom she also sang ‘ Excelsior’ 
(Balfe), As the programme was long, the audience judiciously 
refrained from encoring this piece, in which organ, piano, and chorus 
equally pliyed an effective part; but it was applauded unanimously. 
Mr. H. C. Sanders also gave + The Irish Emigrant,’ for which he 
received an encore. Mr. 'l'. Dodds, as organist, presided with much 
ability, being deservedly encored. ‘The concert terminated with the 
March from Le Prophete. The same vocalists will appear next Mor- 
day, when the band of the 80th Regiment will perform,” 
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Newoastiz.—Mr. Sims Reeves has been singing at Mr. Rea’s 
Orchestral Concerts, with what success let the Northern Daily Ezpress 
of Wednesday show :— 

“ Mr. Sims Reeves gave a most masterly and impassioned rendering 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide.’ The treat was one of no ordinary character. 
The vocalization and elocution were perfect; the beauty of the phrasing, 
and the feeling with which every note was produced, displayed the finished 
artist. Mr. Reeves was most enthusiastically applauded, and though he 
returned to bow his acknowledgments, the audience only applauded the 
more. The result was that Mr. Reeves sang Bishop’s ‘ Pilgrim of Love.’ 
If possible, this was more rapturously applauded than the first, and the 
great tenor retired amid an outburst of popular enthusiasm. Mir. 
Reeves next gave Blumenthal’s ‘ Requital,’ in his best style. Certain 
passages were brought out with an expression so obvious, that the most 
unmusical ear could detect the impression intended to be conveyed. 
No wonder, therefore, that there was an imperative encore, which be- 
came more persistent, till the favourite of the public acceded, and sing 
‘My Pretty Jane.’ To-night Mr. Reeves will sing ‘Deeper and 
Deeper Still,’ Waft her Angels,’ and ‘ Tom Bowling.’” 


Liverroot.—The eighth ®concert of the Philharmonic Society is thus 
discussed by the Liverpool Mercury, Oct. 8rd 1870:— 


“ With artists like Mdlle. di Murska, Madame Trebelli and Signor 
Bettini, the vocal portion of the programme was of the most enjoyable 
character. The music chosen by Di Murska had the charm of novelty, 
‘ Ah! che amando’ received a striking, and finished interpretation, the 
staccato passages and shakes being given with rare facility. It was in 
Benedict’s variations of ‘ Le Carnival de Venise,’ however, that her rure 
art was most fully shown. The fair artist proved fully equal to all. 
their requirements and enthusiastic applause necessitated a repetition 
Madame Bettini fully sustained her great reputation, and Signor 
Bettini’s masterly singing was most acceptable. As usual, the Bettini 
duets were enjoyable items of the concert; the chorus furnished 
nothing of a very striking character, but rarely has the band played 
with finer taste and unanimity than in the overture to Semiramide. 
While the slow movements and finale of the ‘Jupiter’ were equally 
creditable. In his double capacity of conductor and occasional accom- 
panist, Mr. Benedict fulfilled his duties in a manner which left nothing 
to be desired.” 

—_—O-— 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Mr. Arthur Sketchley, autobiographer of Mrs. Brown, has furnished this 
theatre with a three-act piece suited to its requirements, inasmuch as it keeps 
the audience in a roar without damping the wilder merriment caused by Mr. 
Farnie’s Idle 'Prentice, by which it is followed. The title of the piece— 
Living at Ease—is ironical, evidently referring to some ill-starred person, who, 
resolved to live easily, was. compelled uneasily to live. Mr. Softley (Mr. H. 
Crouch) a careless gentleman with a young wife (Miss Ada Swanborough), who, 
tired of the bustle of London, has taken a villa on the Thames, next to his 
cousins, Major (Mr. H. J. Turner) and Mrs. Hawkins (Miss E. Bufton), with 
the intent of passing the rest of his existence in a peaceful punt. The scheme 
of quiet rests onan uncertain foundation, and though the rising curtain dis- 
covers Softley angling in the punt, the sole aim of his aspirations, we feel that 
a storm is gathering in the not very far distance. Mr Softley’s lady has grown 
weary of seclusion, and the relations next door are occasionally “bores.” But 
the final blow to the general felicity comes from a certain masked ball given by a 
grand lady in town, to which everybody wishes to go without the knowledge of 
the rest. Mrs. Hawkins, who is of a jealous temperament, believing that the 
Major will be at the ball for the purposes of flirtation, resolves to go there un- 
known, and solicits Softely to be hercompanion. Mrs. Softely, on pretence 
of a visit to her mother, clandestinely joins the assembly, in consequence of 
some understanding with Mr. Atherton (Mr. J. P. Burnert), a young friend of 
her husband’s. When the revellers have returned home by moonlight a general 
altercation ensues, the violence of which is heightened by the fact that Mr. 
Softley has brought home not only Mrs. Hawkins, but a mysterious young 
lady, who seemingly belongs to nobody. Mrs. Softley was not detected 
at the ball, being effectively disguised by her domino; but the secret of the 
visit is soon revealed, together with the conduct of Mr. Atherton. Thus Mrs. 
Hawkins is jealous of the Major, the only person who remained at home ; Mrs 


Softley is jealous of Mrs. Hawkins and the strange young lady; and Mr. 
Softley is jealous of Atherton, who persists in avowing his passion for 
“Emily”—Mrs. Softley’s Christian name. But while this complexity of 
Jealousy goes on entangling itself with ever-increasing intricacy, a pecaniary 
difficulty equally complex doubles the general entanglement. Mr. Softley has 
accepted a bill for Atherton, which has not been honoured; judgment has gone 
against him by default, and during the whole of the domestic war his villa is occu- 
pied by a ‘‘ man in possession.’ ‘This brings a new combatant into the field, 
Mrs. Softley's mother, Lady Chudleigh (Mrs. Raymond), who, about to be pre- 
sented at Court, wants her diamonds which are in the custody of her daughter, 
but which the ‘man in possession” declares shall not leave the premises. The 








“row” that ensues between the irate City dame, who, seconded by her jealous 
daughter, bawls for the restitution of her “property,” and the despairing Softley, 
whose misfortunes have destroyed his manners, is the most comical “bit” in 
this comical piece, the battle being fought with savage valour on both sides. 
When Softley is on the point of jumping into the river wherein he loved to fish, 
everything comes right, and it appears that nothing could ever have gone wrong 
had not the ‘‘ easy liver” contracted a bad habit of leaving his letters unopened. 
Atherton had sent him the money to meet the bill, and the Emily he loved was 
not Mrs. Softley, but the mysterious young lady. 

The merit of this piece must not be judged by the laws of probability. Mr 
Sketchley has constructed a plot which proves his inventive skill, and at the 
same time set a number of amusing personages in motion, without regard to 
the customs of the actual world. In spite of the complexity of the fable, which 
extends over three acts, strictfregard is paid to old-fashioned unities. The 
action occupies but 24 hours,* and the decoration remains unchanged, repre- 
senting Seftley’s villaon the banks ofthe Thames, by the light of sun and moon. 

Mr H. Crouch, as Softley, displays no small amount of comic and physical 
force. The marked character of the piece, the vulgar City dame, is acted with 
genuine effect by Mrs. Raymond. But all do well, and if we cannot agree with 
Mr. Sketchley in calling his work a ‘‘ comedy” we may fairly say that the three 
acts are written and acted in a genuiue spirit of fun. N. D. 


[* “24 hours,”—with deference to “ N. D.”—is surely too long fur a 
single play ?—A. 8. 8.] 


a - 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


A version of Fernande was produced on Saturday night with more success 
than was expected by those who knew the play made by M. Sardou out of 
Diderot’s story. To suit an English audience, all that was most characteristic 
was omitted, and the play became inconsistent in both story and language ; 
but a residuum enough was left to make a powerful and amusing work which 
was received with signal favour, and seems likely to hold its place. The ori- 
ginal story displays the vengeance of a woman on her false lover. Simulating 
friendship she passes off upon him, as an innocent girl, a woman of most de- 
grading associations—a prostitute in fact—whom he marries. In the height 
of his married felicity she discharges like a bomb in to the house the information 
concerning the past of its mistress. M. Sardou and Mr. Edwards have taken 
from the story all offence, Mr. Edwards doing most in the task of purification. 
Fernande is represented as a maiden who has lived spotless among unholiest 
influences, and all the illicit love of the original is turned into honourable in- 
tentions ; a happy termination is provided, and the piece ends. Its plot is a 
little embarassing from the expressions of shame of a heroine, really guiltless, 
appearing exaggerated and almost meaningless. But situations of uncommon 
strength occur in the second and third acts. The vengeful woman was played 
by Mrs. Vezin, whose acting was superb. Mrs. John Wood, Miss Fanny 
Brough, William Farren, Lionel Brough, Gaston Murray, Dan Leeson, and Lin 
Rayne played other parts, for the most part well. Dresses and scenery were 
capital, and the applause throughout was warm. Mr. Oxenford’s clever and 
lively farce of Only a Halfpenny closed the performances. 


idacaiinlgpaillale 
SIMCOCK HOUSE, HIS PARABLE. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Mr. Eprror,—It was observed by the late ’obbs of Malmesbury (the 
‘abitat of whose Leviathan has been so strangely misplaced by the author 
of St. Peter—unsettable version) that teaching by parable is the best 
teaching. Read, therefore, and digest the following :— 

There was a man hight Jones; and he made coats, There 
was also a main hight Brown, who came to Jones and said, “ Lo! 
I want a coat.” ‘hen answered Jones, “I will make thee a coat, 
but if it doth not fit, behold, none save myself only shall do to 
it that which is needed.” And Brown said to him, “ The terms are 
good terms;” whereupon Jones made the coat, and took it to Brown, 
who cried out, “‘ The coat is fair to look upon,” and straightway paid 
Jones the price. Nevertheless, Brown wore not the coat for twelve 
years, because it pinched -him sore. And when Jones saw that Brown 
wore it not, he said, “ Why wearest thou not the coat which I have 
made thee?” Then answered Brown, “It pincheth me sore; I pray 
thee do to it that which is needed.” And Jones waxed wroth, and 
said, “ The coat is a good coat. Verily, 1 will not touch it. Wear it 
though it pinch thee sore; and if thou wear it not, behold I, the Goose 
and Cabbage helping me, will make thee the scorn of men.” Yet, Brown 
did not fear Jones, neither did he fear the Goose and Cabbage, for behold, 
he sent back to Jones the coat which pinched him sore, and bought one 
which was ease to his flesh. Then did Jones wax exceeding wroth, 
and in his fury he wrote to the Goose end Cabbage, calling Brown many 
bad names; not even sparing him who had made the easy coat. 
Whereupon all they that knew thereof laughed, and said, “ Behold a 
vain-glorious man. He maketh bad coats and esteemeth them without 
blemish.” So Jones and not Brown became a mocking. 

Petersham, October 18, Siucoox House, 
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MUSIC AT LEIPSIC. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The Hotel de Prusse here was recently the scene of a grand 
manifestation in honour of Here G. Reichardt, who set to music Arndt’s 
celebrated verses, “ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland.” On his arrival 
at the station from Dresden, Herr Reichardt was received by a large 
crowd of admirers, who accompanied him in procession to his hotel, 
where one of the rooms especially reserved for favoured visitors was 
prepared for him. The opening and concluding lines, “ Was ist des 
Dentechen Vaterland?” and “ Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein,” of 
the song already mentioned were displayed in musical note-heads, sur- 
rounded by garlands, above the door of the apartment. Ata later 
hour in the evening, hundreds assembled and serenaded Herr Reichardt 
with some of his own songs, “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and other patri- 
otic compositions. Herr Hausen, one of the principal officials of the 
Leipsic Gau-Siingerbund, then welcomed the distinguished visitor in 
a short and appropriate speech, and Herr Reichardt, going out on the 
balcony, addressed the crowd below, and in words of profound feeling 
thanked them for the great honour shown him. Most of the singers, 
together with many other admirers of Herr Reichardt, apent the rest 
of the evening together in the large ‘‘Gartensaal” attached to the 
hotel, and brilliantly lighted up for the occasion.—Mad. Moscheles, 
the widow of the celebrated pianist, has presented the sum of one 
thousand thalers to the Conservatory of Music, in memory of her late 
husband, and of the fact of his having been one of the professors in 
the institution for the space of twenty-four years. From January, 
1871, the interest of the above sum is to be handed over annually to the 
pupil, male or female, who, in the opinion of the whole professorial 
staff, shall execute best’ a pianoforte concerto, or any other grand 
composition by J. Moscheles —The first Gewandhaus Concert this 
season took place on the 7th inst. The programme has already been 
given in the Musical World. Mad. Peschka-Leutner, the vocalist on 
the occasion, was greatly applauded. She will, however, sing this 
season at only five of the concerts, though originally engaged for ten. 
It was Mad. Peschka-Leutner herself who suggested this alteration in 
her engagement, one of the motives by which she was influenced 
being that she might seem an obstacle to the engagement of other 
artists. 

—— , 
WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE. 
(From ** The Jewish Record.”) 

During the Great Festival cycle, the services were performed with an earnest 
spirit of devotion, and the synagogue, capable of holding a thousand sittings, 
was filled on the New Year and on the Day of Atonement. ‘The musical part of 
the service left nothing to be desired. Mr. Verrinder, the celebrated organist, 
had his instrument well in hand, and the choir was admirably served by 


Miss Grace Lindo and Miss Sydney. Mr. Van Noorden sang well, as did 
also a new baritone. 

Profound was the impression produced by the sermon, and it seemed to be 
heightened in its effects when, immediately on the preacher’s conclusion 
a blaze of light fell on the synagogue, and the organ pealed forth the melody 
of ** O God, awful in deeds,” in which the whole congregation joined. It was 
something to be remembered. very available part of the building was 
supplied with benches and chairs for the accommodation of the poor. The 
supply of prayer-books was unequal to the demand, the new members 
having exhausted the edition of the Atonement Services. 

Tue enthronization of the new Bishop of Miinster was celebrated 
lately by a six-part performance of Palestrina’s Missa Pape Marcelli, 
The executants were the Cathedral choir, under the direction of Herr 
Schmidt. In the evening, there was an illumination, a torch-light 
procession, and a serenade. Among the pieces sung there was a new 
“ F estlied,” by Herr Hiils, the Cathedral organist. It was distin- 
guished for its antique colouring, admirably adapted to the words, 
which treat of Ludgezus, the first Bishop of Minster, and a contem- 
porary and favourite of Charlemagne. 

M. Vacuot, manager of the Brussels Opera, has got into hot 
water with the press, Sharing with other managers the notion that 
“criticism ” and ‘“ fulsome laudation ” are, or should be, synonymous, 
he has withdrawn the free admissions of a critic attached to one of the 
leading papers, because that gentleman had the audacity to think, and 
what is more, to state publicly in print, that everything was not 
perfection under M. Vachot’s management. 





THE GERMAN CONCERT FOR THE WOUNDED, 
To the Editor of the Musical World.” 


Sir,—I have just read the remarks of the Musical World on the 
German Concert held at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday last. I hope 
that others may take a calmer view of the affair; so that the above- 
mentioned very disagreeable review of the proceedings (charging the 
managers with bad taste, and ungentlemanly feeling, besides indulging 
in some gratuitous insults to the German people in general) may pass 
as a spiteful protest from some French partisan who had no business 
there. There are plenty of Germans, and of those devoted heart and 
soul to their cause, in London, to fill St. James’s Hall; and on an 
occasion like the one referred to, when the ‘* Vaterland ” Lied and “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein” had been conspicuously announced for weeks 
before, to be sung by 200 voices, what Frenchman with a particle of 
right feeling would think of entering the room. A room paid for, I 
presume, and as much a piece of German ground for those few hours as 
a room in Berlin, enclosed within those four walls, a small space devoted 
to that concert alone, the Germans cannot reasonably be accused of 
offensively parading their patriotic sentiments in a foreign land. Had 
the demonstration taken place at the Crystal Palace, where hundreds 
might have been present, to whom the concert was not the sole 
attraction, the case would have been entirely different, and casual 
visitors to the Palace might have expected that their feelings would be 
considered. If the French and their irate friends in London were so 
generously disposed as to desire to contribute to a fund (nominally 
exclusive) for the German wounded, they might have done so without 
risk of being offended; but I maintain that it is they who show bad 
taste, in having gone to a place and assembly where they were honestly 
warned that patriotic compositions would be sung, carrying with them, 
of course, their national prejudices, and come away to express ill- 
natured remarks, and “ want of sympathy with an entertainment,” at 
which nobody desired or expected them to be present. Madame 
Rudersdorff sang for her countrymen and they appreciated her efforts. 
Truly, it needs not to cry “ Vorwarts,” but it expresses well the spirit 
that has and does animate that noble army, which is, as I venture to 
say of the German race, an example to the world. With your usual 
justice, oblige me by inserting this from, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Liserat. 

[We assume tnat “ Liberal” belongs to the race which; by his own 
account, is “an example to the world.” His anger, therefore, is 
natural. But we reckoned upon it—and are not alarmed; we only 
hope he will not tell Count Bismarck.—Ep. If, W.] 


—_o——. 


WAIFS. 
Madame Arabella Goddard is in treaty with Holland and Belgium, 
for a series of concerts in the winter. 
Mr. Maurice Strakosch is at Brussels. 
Boston has named a street in honour of Beethoven. 
The interior of the Gaiety Theatre is to be profusely covered with 
mirrors. 


“ Mr. Gilmore has fully decided to hold his “ World’s Jubilee ” ia 
oston. 

Mr. J. Levy, the cornet player, has returned to New York from 
California. 

Madame Anna Bishop is to appear before the public again. This 
time at Boston, U. 8. 

Ole Bull and his wife have returned to America, after spending the 
honeymoon in Europe. 

Mr. Gustav Hoelz, the well-known actor and composer of songs, from 
Vienna, has arrived in New York. 

It is stated that Mr. Disraeli, encouraged by the success of Lothair 
contemplates writing another novel. 

Lord Lytton is said to be writing a play for Niblo’s Theatre, New 
York, for which he is to be paid 5,000 dols. 

Miss Fannie Keller, daughter of Mr. M, Keller, the composer, is soon 
to make her début upon the Boston concert-stage. 
_ Mr. Wellington Guernsey has returned to London, after laying 
siege to many cities and slaughtering divers captains. 

Dartmouth College has conferred the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts” upon Mr. James M. Tracy, the American pianist. 

Mdille. Nilsson was robbed of a diamond ornament, worth 2,000 
dols., while being dragged home in her carriage by enthusiastic Swedes. 

A congregation in Wisconsin was driven to the brink of despair on 
Sunday, in consequence of the unexplained absence of the pastor, when 
the sexton rose in his seat, with awful solemnity, and said: ‘“ There 
has been a duplex arrival of the mail. Our worthy shepherd has two 
little lambs added to his flock. ‘Twins, brethren, twins. Let us pray.” 
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The wedding of Signor Brignoli and Miss McCulloch has not yet 
transpired. It will probably be solemnized at Charleston, 8. C., ina 
short time. 4 

Mr. M. Keller, author of the “ American Hymn,” bearing his name 
has composed several “ German Union” hymns which are becoming 
very favourably known. 

La Signora Corani, a new cantatrice from La Scala, Milan, is a 
candidate for public favour, and will make her début at the concert of 
the Crystal Palace to-day. 

The Monthly Popular Concerts at the Angell Town Institution, 
Brixton, satisfactorily carried out last season are resumed, Mr. Prentice, 
as heretofore, being the director. 

A new concert troupe has been formed in New York, under the 
auspices of Miss Clara Louise Kellogg. Messrs, Randolfi, the baritone, 
and Wehli, the pianist, are engaged. 

Mr. Julius Eichberg, Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
has received the appointment of Supervisor of Music in Public Schools, 
at a salary of 3,300 dollars per annum. 

At one of the forthcoming concerts of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
the programme will include the Mount of Olives and the Mass in C, in 
honour of the centenary of Beethoven’s birth. 

The Mohawk Minstrels gave their entertainment of ‘“ Negro 
Minstrelsy,” on Thursday, in aid of the funds for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the seamen lost in H.M.S. Captain. 

Madame Alice Mangold has had an attack of paralysis, which, we 
are glad to learn, is yielding to the effects of galvanism. We hope 
soon to hear of the esteemed young artist's perfect restoration to 
health. 

Mr. Theodore ‘Thomas is making preparations for a series of concerts 
at the Music Hall, Boston. His orchestra will appear with full ranks, 
and he has secured the services of Miss Anna Mehlig for the entire 
course. 

Madame Bertha Johannsen, the well-known prima donna, formerly 
member of the German Opera Troupe, has taken up her residence in 
Bostom. She will become a teacher in Mr. Eichberg’s Conservatory of 
Music. 

The Harvard Musical Association will open its fifth season of purely 
classical concerts on November 8rd. This organization is preparing to 
do considerable things in honour of the memory of Beethoven, next 
December. 

The Beethoven symphony at the Crystal Palace to-day is the No. 4 
(in B flat). The third pianoforte concerto is to be played by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, The overtures are M. Gounod’s Mireille and Men- 
delssohn’s Ruy Blas. 

M. Fedor, steward to Mr. Strode, at Camden House, Chiselhurst 
where the Empress of the French is at present resident, who was killed 
not long since by a fall from his horse, may be remembered years ago 
as a Russian tenor, both at the theatres and concert-rooms of London. 

London will soon boast of another theatre to its already extended 
list. The Royal Opera Comique, the principal entrance of which will 
be in the Strand, is announced shortly to open for the production of 
French pieces. Mdlle. Dejazet, with the entire company from the 
theatre bearing her name in Paris, is engaged. 

During the performance of J? Flauto Magico at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, on Saturday night, Signor Cotogni, who had 
been playing the important part of Papageno, was seized with a 
serious illness, and his part in the opera had to be omitted, greatly to 
the disappointment of the audience. The opera was brought to 
a hurried close. 

The town theatre of Magdeburg gave an entertainment the other 
evening for the benefit of the troops now with the beleaguering army 
before Paris. No actual cash was paid for the seats, but tickets were 
purchased with cigars; thus, a place in the front row of the boxes cost 
25 gigars, the second row 12 cigars, and the third six, and so on, the 
gallery being only estimated at three cigars. 

Mr. and Madame Patey are making a successful provincial tour. 
The principal attraction in the programme is Mendelasohn’s Son and 
Stranger (the orchestral parts arranged by Chevalier Lemmens for 
Mustel organ and piano). Miss Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Nelson Varley, and Mr. Patey undertake the principal parts. Mr, King 
Hall and Chevalier Lemmens are the “ orchestra.” 

An American paper says :— 

_ “ Christine Nilsson appears to have made a very decided sensation in New 
York, yet if we are correctly informed, she did not sing in more than three 
languages. But Madame Anna Bishop announced in Guanajuato, Mexico, 
more than twenty years ago, that she would sing in ¢en languages, and her 
Placards named them :—Spanish, Italian, French, German, Russian, Tartar, 
English, Irish, Scotch, and Ethiopian.” 





The first musician who has ever obtained that highly-coveted 
prize for military valour, the Iron Cross, is Herr Aug. Wolff, horn- 
player, in the Westphalian infantry regiment, No. 17. This great 
mark of distinction was conferred on him for his conduct at the battle 
of Gravelotte, where he voluntarily exchanged his horn for a musket, 
and yet was particularly instrumental—in recovering from the enemy 
the standard of a Saxon regiment. 


_ The incidental taxations imposed on a visitor to a theatre are con- 

sidered heavy enough in all conscience, but we (says a contemporary) 
are informed of a novel assessment, the publication of which may be 
useful to at least a section of the patrons of the drama. One of the 
most attractive features of the new houses is the buffet; and not the 
least attractive feature of the buffet is the lady who presides, with 
companions to match, at the counter. These young ladies have started 
a system of elegant extortion which might be envied by a duchess 
playing at shop in a fashionable bazaar. They offer to pull a motto 
cracker with any of the genteel “ Guppies” who may happen to come 
within range, and the invitation to the sport is done with an air of 
agreeable coquetry in its way irresistible. When the pull is over, the 
cracker explodes, and the almond with its rhyming wrapper is duly 
extracted. Then the gentleman discovers that he must pay the sum 
of one and sixpence for the fleeting pleasure.—T. 


An accident which occurred not long ago at the Bristol Theatre, by 
which many lives have been lost, was in some respects similar to that 
at the Haymarket on the 3rd of Februrary, 1794, when fifteen persons 
were trampled to death. The programme for the cee | consisted of 
My Grandmother, No Song no Supper, and The Prize. In the crowd 
one of those killed was thrown down; the people behind kept pushing 
forward, others were thrown over him, and all were trampled upon by 
the crowd. ‘There was here, as at Bristol, a declivity, instead of an 
ascent ; the pit lay lower than the threshold of the door and it was 
on the steps that the mischief happened, those at the back pressing on 
unconscious of what had occurred in front. Besides the fifteen who were 
killed several others were injured. It is worthy note that some inha- 
bitants of Bristol were averse originally to the establishment of a 
theatre. In 1773, 430 presented a petition to the House of Commons, 
setting forth the evil consequences that must arise. Others however, 
in favour of a license, petitioned in its favour. Mr. Brickdale, a Bristol 
member, through whom both petitions were presented, declared his 
neutrality, unwillingto offend either party. Lord Clare wasan advocate 
for the licence, having requested the Lord Chamberlain to reserve for 
him the appointment of manager. 


There resided in Western Massachusetts a graff farmer, Jonathan 
Grubb, known as being “ well to do.” Now the old man had an only 
daughter, “exceeding fair to look upon,” whose praise was in the 
mouths of all the rustic beaux. He had given her an excellent educa- 
tion, and in all the accomplishments save one she was admitted to be 
perfect ; that one was music. It so happened a young gentleman made 
his appearance in the village and announced himself as a music teacher, 
who succeeded jn getting up a large class of young ladies, among 
whom was our heroine. Old Grubb had always regarded young men 
with a jealous eye, knowing that many of them would have no objection 
to marrying his daughter for thie sake of her father’s money-bags. 
From some expressions which had fallen from her lips, the old man’s 
suspicions were aroused, and he determined to watch the music teacher, 
Accordingly the next time he made his appearance, old Grubb ensconced 
himself in a large closet where he could see and hear all that was 
going on in the room. He had not to wait long, for the young lovers, 
unconscious of the close proximity of the lady’s father, gave themselves 
up to the luxury of love-making with perfect abandon, Old Grubb 
watched the interesting scene for a whi.e, and then quietly stepped from 
his hiding-place took the music teacher by the collar and addressed 
him thus: “ Young man, I dun know nothin’ about givin’ music 
lessons, but if that’s the way yer give’em to my darter, I shall jest 
kick you out of doors;” and suiting the action to the word he dragged 
the young man to the door and kicked him into the street. ‘lhe 
music teacher “ vamosed the ranch” without even stopping to collect 
the money due him, and the piano, was sent back to the manufacturer 
in Boston, Old Grabb keeps a closer watch upon his “darter” now 
than ever. 


P. Benson, Sr., gives the following “ Rooles for Playin Onto a Organ 
into Meetin :’—« When the preacher cums in and neels down in the 
poolpit pull out all the stoppers. That's wot the stoppers is for. 
When a him is gave out to be sung, play over the whoal toon before 
singin, but be sure to play it so they cant tell whether its that toon or 
some Other toon. It will amoose tiie people to gess. When you play 
the interloods sumtimes pull all the stoppers out, and sumtimes pull 
them all in. The stoppers is made to pull out andin. Play the inter- 
loods about twice as long as the toon. The interloods is the best part 
of the mewsic and should be the longest. Play from the interloods 
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into the toon without letting them kno when the toon begins. This 
will teach them to mind thare biznes. Always play the interloods 
faster or slower than the toon. This will keep it from bein the same 
time as the toon. If the preacher give out 5 verces play 4. Too menny 
verces is teejus. Doorin the sermon go out of the church and cum 
back in time for the next toon. ‘This will show you doant mean to be 
hard on the preacher by havin too menny listenin to him at wunst.” 


Mr, Hollingshead, the manager, cannot forget that he was once Mr. 
Hollingshead, the critic. He puts forward a short address to the 
public, in which he quite snarls because Zampa and Mr, Santley have 
been so successful. It is worth quoting :— 

“ The reception accorded to Mr. Santley in a theatre where his magnificent 
voice is not ‘ over-crowed’ by one of those mammoth orchestras which are the 
glory of autocratic conductors and the destruction of much vocal art, is a 
gratifying proof, if any were needed, that good singing is universally attractive. 
The two extremes of a theatrical audience may, and do, differ in their apprecia- 
tion of dramatic literature ; but they meet on common ground in the presence 
of an opera like Zampa. Mr. Santley’s engagement at the Gaiety was 
decided upon more than fourteen months ago, and no attempt has been made 
to associate it with so-called ‘ English Opera.’ Good music, even more than 
good literature, has no particular nationality, and Zampa is as much English 
as Lurline or the Bohemian Girl. The patronage of ‘ native talent’ has 
been chiefly shown in the selection of English singers, and no work will be 
performed for the mere sake of selling pretty ballads at the music-shops. The 
Christmas entertainments will be unusually attractive—at least, no care or 
expense will be spared to make them so. All arrangements are made up to 
Easter, 1871. A series of well-organized morning performances will be given 
in the early part of next year, and negotiations are pending with a French and 
German company for certain representations in the spring of 1871.—Joun 
Ho.urncsHEAD.” 


The only real fault to be found with Zampa, as played at the Gaiety, 
is that the orchestra is necessarily too small to do justice to the music. 
Mr. John Hollingshead, of course, takes credit to himself for this blot, 
and wishes to persuade us that this was intentional—indeed, an 
improvement. But what says Herr Meyer Lutz, who is a musician, 
and not a manager? And what on earth is the meaning of Mr. 
Santley’s voice being over-crowed by a mammoth orchestra? I never 
heard before that fiddles crowed, or that Mr. Santley was a ‘‘ cock.” 
He is what is known as a “ jolly cock,” but there his similarity to the 
noisy fowl ends, Lonpon Fiaano. 





Mitay.—Madlle. Gabrielle Krause, whose engagement at the Grand 
Opera, Paris, was cancelled by the war, has obtained a very favourable 
engagement at the Scala. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Cunappe.. & Co,-- Movement for the Organ, in the form of a march, by J. Hopkins, 
CaarLes JeFFEer¥s.—‘‘ The Edinburgh Galop,” by Mdlle, Brouneau, 


Adhertisements, 


LH VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Fernragr, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


___ DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 

For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

| | AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 

No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it, To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 

NEW SONG BY 


MADAME LA BARONNE W. DE ROTHSCHILD, 


“DANZIA™M,” 


(Dansons—Valse Chantée. ) 
Composée pour Motte. CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
PAR 
Madame la Baronne W. de ROTHSCHILD. 
Price 5s, 
(Edition de Heugel & Cie., Paris.) 
London; Dyxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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IN THE PRESS, 


Paradise 


AND 


THE PERI 


CANTATA, 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
- 


H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THE 


BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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L'Echo 
De La Guerre. 


FANTAISIE. 


PAR 


LE CHEVALIER ANTOINE DE KONTSKI 


And performed by him during his provincial tour 
with Signor Mario, &c. 





Price As. 





CHAPPELL & C0. 50, New Bond St. 


THE DIGITORIUM 


(PATENTED). 








Messrs. CHAPPELL & CO. having purchased 
the Patent of the above little Instrument, are pre- 
pared to supply the Trade and Profession on liberal 


terms, which may be had on application to 


CHAPPHIT & CO, 
50, New Bond Street, London. 





Dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Royal Highness. 





THE 


PRINCESS 
LOUISE 


WALTZ. 


CHARLES GODFREY, 


Bandmaster, Royal Horse Guards. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to an- 
nounce that this new Waltz is now ready, 
and to be had of every Musicseller and 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





Price As. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE 
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THE “ROYAL” EDITION 


STANDARD OPERAS, 


FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


EDITED BY 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 








The wide-spread popularity which of late years has existed for the masterpieces of the Lyrical Drama, 
has suggested to Messrs. Boosry the expediency of publishing a popular edition of the chief Operas at present 
holding the stage. 

Under the title of The “Royal” Edition of Standard Operas, Messrs. Booszy propose issuing, 
at fortnightly intervals, the complete Pianoforte scores, with words, of the chief Operatic Works of the day, 
in a form at once compendious, elegant, and moderate in price. The Musical text, given in all its integrity, and 
including in many cases whole pieces usually omitted, will be thoroughly and carefully revised by Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, with whom will be associated Mr. Jostan Pirrman. The words will bein Italian that being the 
recognized language of the lyrical drama throughout the world), together with a carefully ‘executed English version, 
printed under the Italian text. To meet every demand on the part of the public, it is intended to issue extra 
editions of the most important French and German Operas, with words in their original language, in addition 
to the versions now publishing in Italian and English. These will be announced hereafter. The unaccompanied 
recitatives which occur in the older Operas will be given, for the convenience of the public, in the form of dialogue, 
in both languages. 

This Edition will be printed from a new fount of type, of remarkable clearness, on the finest paper; thus, 
the convenient size and completeness of this edition will serve not only for study at the Pianoforte, but will 
effectually supersede the /ibretti used in the theatres, enabling the auditor to follow the representation of an Opera 
in the manner that has been so popular at the performances of Oratorios. 

The Operas will be published in volumes, Super-Royal 8vo, containing from 200 to 270 pages, price 
Half-a-Crown each ; also elegantly bound in crimson cloth, gilt lettered, and gilt edges, 4g. each. , 


The Operas will appear in the following order :— 
November lst ..  ...  ..  «. Mozart's DON GIOVANNI. 


* 15th ... ae Beethoven’s FIDELIO. 
(This Edition will include the Four Overtures. 


December ist .... dye +e he Rossini’s IL BARBIERE. 
. 15th ... Bae We ae Bellini’s LA SONNAMBULA. 
January ist... ... jen ..  Flotow’s MARTHA. 


* 15th ... ne ne ds Verdis IL TROVATORE. 


The “Royal” Edition will include all the principal acting Operas, the titles of which will be announced in future 
Advertisements. 








Subscribers’ names will be received by all Music-sellers and Booksellers in the 
United Kingdom, or by the Publishers, 


BOOSEY & Co. 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


Printed by Henpersox, Rarr, and Fentox, at No. 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
Published by WiLiam Donoan Davison at the Office, 244, Regent Street.—Saturday, Oct, 22nd, 1870, 
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